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YOUR WISEST INVESTMENT 


IME, the minute _ successive "THE holy vows, taken in a re- 
moments that make up our life ‘ ligious community, transform 
on earth, is the spiritual capital, every action into an act of wor- 
the gold dust with which me must \e ot ship, the highest act that we can 
es perform for the glory of God. The 
ordinary work of the Benedictine 
Brother thereby becomes _ the 
grandest prayer, the most meri- 
torious occupation. Every moment 
is thus conserved for a glorious 
God? Do you wish to make each i =6 eternity. Save yourself further 
moment bear a thousandfold in- . loss and unhappiness by enrolling 
terest? Adopt our plan. in the vast Benedictine family. 
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Invest now by writing for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 
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The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars: 


Sister Superior 


Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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The Grail 
Catholic Art Calendar 
stor 1930 


CHONCTLS 


Exactly 9 3/16 x 16 3/4 inches in size, beautifully 
printed in four colors, and bound with a brown tin and 
brown cord. Every page presents a masterpiece of sacred 
art exquisitely reproduced in natural colors. A month to 
a page. The dates bear scriptural quotations and re- 
spective Saints’ days. All the fast days of the year are 
shown, and many Biblical scenes and other illustrations 
of saints and martyrs and other holy men and women 











are presented. 








30 cents each, 4 for $1.00, 12 for $2.70 











ORDER BLANK 


For the enclosed $ 
Grail Catholic Art Calendars. 
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a Agents wanted: Write for particulars. 
Address 
BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
Calendar Dept. 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Our Scholarships 


MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $3489.60. J. 
P., N. J., $8; E. McG., N. Y., $5. 
Total: $3497.60. 

St. JosepH SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged. $3079.38. 
Total: $3079.38. 

St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $2531.44. T. 
S., Ind., $14; K. A. R., Ala., $3; K. 
A. R., Ala., $38. Total: $2551.44. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Pre- 
viously acknowledged: $2624.17. P. 
S., Pa., $5. Total: $2629.17. 


The Grail Building Fund 


Previously acknowledged: $4537.86. 
Illinois: M. M., $2; D. R., $1; W. 
P., $1; Michigan: J. J. U., $4; 
Nebraska: T. J. B., $1; New Jer- 
sey: E. F., $1. Total: $4547.86. 


Donations for Abbey Church in 
Wonsan, Korea: Previously acknowl- 
edged: $533.00. N. N., Mich., $5. 
Total: $538.00. 

Address all communications to 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
c/o REV. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 





OBITUARY 


Rev. Vincent Schiffrer, O. S. B., St. 
John’s Abbey, Minnesota; Rev. 
Augustine Haberkorn, O. S. B., St. 
Meinrad; Rev. Adelrich Kaelin, In- 
dianapolis; Mr. J. A. Dudine. R. I. P. 











The Best Book 


On the Care of The Health 
Given away FREE/ 


“aids to Good Health” 


4,110,000 of these 

books have been dis- 

tributed throughout 

the world. Those who 

have read this book appreciate why so many people use 
it as their household guide. Father Heumann tells how to 
keep well; he explains the causes of many common ail- 
ments, and then shows, with ample proof, that obstinate 
ailments may often be combatted with the most simple 
means. In this way hundreds of thousands have found 
relief in ailments such as listed in the coupon below. 


You unquestionably will wish to own a copy of thn 
valuable book. We will gladly present same to you. All 
you have to do is fill in the coupon, and the book will be 
sent to you at once. There is no obligation on your part; 

: free of all cost. The book will be of in- 
estimable value to you and your loved 
ones. It is indispensable for everybody. 


288 Pages, 143 Illustrations and Charts 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


L. HEUMANN & CO., Inc., 34 East 12th St., New York, N.¥. 30ZC 
Please send, free of charge and without obligation, Father Heumann’s book 
“ Aids to Good ith.” 


Name. Street... 








RP.D 8 Town State 
( Priut your name very plainly and check ailment below with which you are suffering ) 
MERVOUS DISORDERS RHEUMATISM & GOUT DROPSY 
Nervousness ANAEMIA SKIN TROUBLES 
Unduly Excited General Weakness Eczema, lIrritation,Erup- 


sTOM BOWEL Chlorosis tions of the skin, ete. 
OORDERS: BLADDERand KIDNEY HARDENINGof ARTERIES 
CONSTIPATION 


nese High Blood Pressure, Ia- 
Purifying the Bowelo CALL SLIVER TROUBLE  Srmitice of Old Age. 
+4 stones, Jaundice 
System Purifying COLDS and COUGHS HEMMORHOIDS (Piles) 
LEG SORES Head Colds, Hoarseness, ASTHMA 
Varicose Veina Uleers. BronchialCatarrh,Grip- Difficulty im breathing 
Slow Healing Wounds pe and like disorders. RUPTURE 























CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 

Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 

received by us. They will find in this vocation 

a safe way to their temporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 
Rt. Rev. Abbot, 

St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


THE BROTHERS OF MERCY OF ST. JOHN 
OF GOD, who care for and nurse male patients 
both in hospitals and in private homes, are seek- 
ing candidates. Young men from the ages of 16 
to 87 who feel themselves called to this noble 
work, will please apply to the 

NOVICE MASTER BROTHERS OF MERCY 

49 Cottage St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Merry Christmas! 


Christmas is naturally a season of joy and gladness, 
for it is the anniversary of the birth of Jesus of 
Nazareth at Bethlehem, the promised Messias, the 
Prince of Peace, who came to deliver His people from 
the slavery of satan and the bondage of sin. Although 
He came unto His own, and angels announced His 
birth, His own received Him not. They rejected Him, 
calling down a curse upon themselves: “His blood be 
pon us and upon our children!” And that same people 
has since that day been wanderers upon the face of 
the globe without a country, despised, looked down upon, 
a proverb among the nations. Consoling for us are 
the words with which St. John continues: “But as 
many as received him, he gave them power to be made 
the sons of God, to them that believe in His name.” 
We have received Him, we acknowledge Him as our 
God; in the holy sacrament of baptism He has made 
us children of God and heirs of heaven. We have much 
reason, therefore, to rejoice on this glad anniversary. 
The world, although 
its spirit is diametric- 
ally opposed to the 
designs of God, catch- 
@ up the note of 
gladness and joy, 
Which it re-echoes 
from the four points 
of the compass. But 
the joy of the world 
is sensual and debas- 
ing, seeking the pleas- 
Wes of the  fiesh, 
Which soon disappear 
kaving a bitter taste 
in the mouth, while 
the joy of Christ is 
Miritual, sweet en- 
Mhling, beginning in 
time and continuing 
t eternity. 
The pleasures of this 


A CHILD IS BORN TO US 


life cannot in any way be compared with those of the 
life to come. 

Long had the Jews been waiting and watching, yearn- 
ing and praying, calling upon the beavens to open and 
bud forth a savior, begging God to send the promised 
Messias. The Church spends the four weeks of Advent, 
which precede the feast of the Nativity, in preparing 
the faithful for a worthy celebration of the holy feast. 
During this sacred season in the liturgy of the Mass 
and the Divine Office she adapts to her needs the peti- 
tions and the invocations of the Jews of old, begging 
God to prepare our hearts for a worthy reception of 
His only begotten Son, who at His first coming was 
rejected by His own. — How regrettable that the litur- 
gy, which is the spirit of Catholic worship, is now quite 
generally a closed book to the most of the faithful. 
However, we are glad to note that there is a movement 
afoot to restore the liturgy to its proper place among 
the people, and these efforts are meeting with success. 
Time will solve the 
problem. With the 
liturgy restored, Ad- 
vent, as well as the 
other seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year, 
will take on an en- 
tirely new aspect. 
Each feast and Holy 
season will have a 
meaning all its own. 
To follow the liturgy 
is “to think with the 
Church”—sentire cum 
ecclesia. 

The purpose of Ad- 
vent, which means 
arrival, is: to put us 
in the proper disposi- 
tions to celebrate the 
anniversary of the ar- 
rival of the Divine 
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Infant, to cause us to prepare in our bosoms a cordial 
welcome for Him, to enkindle within our hearts an ar- 
dent longing for the annual recurrence of His birthday. 

Christmas should, indeed, he a season of joy and 
happiness for every Christian, but not because of the 
general good cheer that usually prevails, nor because 
the world rejoices with the multitudes in merrymaking 
and feasting and the exchange of gifts. The joy of 
the Christian should be of a higher order. He should 
be filled with gratitude to Our Blessed Savior for His 
coming upon earth to point out the way of salvation 
through His Church, which is a sure means for at- 
tending everlasting joy and happiness in the life to 
come. Gratitude should move us to reform our ways, 
copying after Him our Divine Model. 


Furthermore, gratitude, to Jesus should move us to 
pray and labor for the attainment of His petition: 
“That they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in me, and 
I in Thee; that they also may be one in us.” To this 
end the International Eucharistic League for the Union 
of Christendom was established some years ago: (1) 
to strengthen the bond of unity among all Catholics; 
(2) to obtain the return of all non-Catholic Christians 
(Protestants) to unity with us; and (3) the conver- 
sion of all non-Christians (all the unbaptized). This 
last group numbers about two thirds of the human race. 
The means suggested to attain this laudable end are 
(1) a daily offering for this intention of all the Mass- 
es and Holy Communions of the whole world; (2) the 
receiving of a Holy Communion occasionally and like- 
wise the hearing of a Holy Mass for the same inten- 
tions. There are neither fees or dues, and no collec- 
tions are taken up. It is a league of prayer. For en- 
rollment in the League, send your name to the editor 
of THE GRalL for a certificate of admission. The 
League is a simple, yet powerful, means of making all 
men one in Christ. 


We note with pleasure that the intention recom- 
mended by the Holy Father to the Apostleship of 
Prayer for January is “That all may be one.” 


The Church Unity Octave, which will be observed 
with special prayers, Masses, and Holy Communions in 
the whole world from January 18 to 25 inclusive, has 
for its object also the uniting of all men in Christ. 
Fervent prayer, plus good example, will surely move 
the Sacred Heart to hear the earnest petitions of the 
faithful for this intention. 

As the spirit of the Christmas season is one of joy and 
gladness, enter into that spirit whole-heartedly. Make 
it a feast of great joy for yourself by the devout recep- 
tion of the holy sacraments—the spiritual rebirth of 
Christ in your heart, a feast of gladness for your neigh- 
bor by the good will that you manifest towards him 
especially for his spiritual welfare, a feast of delight 
for your Savior, the anniversary of Whose birth it 
is, by your earnest effort through prayer, good works, 
and good example to win souls for Him. Thus you will 
scatter blessings on all sides and draw down the bless- 
ings of heaven upon yourself. May yours be a Merry 
Christmas in the spirit of the sweet Babe of Bethlehem. 





—_.. 
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Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 

















THE NEW YEAR 


Standing, as we are, on the ‘threshold of a new 
Church year, let us decide right nov- in what light we 
shall regard the liturgy during the coming 365 days 
with their train of holy seasons and feast days. Not 
all noble resolutions are born on New Year’s Day— 
January 1, as the world celebrates it. To be liturgical, 
therefore, even in our resolving, we should make our 
good resolutions coincide with the Church’s New Year— 
the First Sunday in Advent. The Church wisely ae- 
knowledges that she owes her existence to Jesus Christ; 
hence she makes His advent, His coming into the 
world, the chief event with which to crown the open- 
ing of each succeeding year. Let our resolutions in re 
gard to the liturgy be generous, discreet, and profitable 
alike to us and to the Church at large. The Christmas 
spirit of liberality ought to dominate us in this matter. 


THE HIGHWAY OF LIFE 


The nearness of that solemnity naturally brings our 
thoughts to bear on the subject of Christ’s birth. St. 
Catherine of Sienna once made the following state 
ment: “The height of the Divinity, humbled to the 
earth of our humanity, built the bridge and made the 
road.” Although He doe; not use a like expression, 
Christ’s words, “I am the Way,” imply the same thing. 
God set Himself to work on a divine task of love; His 
object was to raise abject human nature from the low 
rut of earthly-mindedness and depravity into which sin 
had drawn it. It was through [is own Divine Son, 
the Word made Flesh, that God accomplished this de- 
sign. The first Christmas was the joyful witness of 
this unparalleled spectacle. Then was formed that 
wonderful Bridge spanning the deep chasm between 
divinity and humanity and uniting them both in Him- 
self; then was built the great Highway of Life be 
tween the City of God and the dwellings of men. Christ 
Jesus chose to dwell with us, in order that by, and 
through, Him we might find the appointed goal of our 
earthly pilgrimage in security and peace. 


OuR COURSE 


But to be sure of our course we must cling close to 
the liturgy and make it the concern of our spiritual 
life. In order that we may be generous in giving our 
selves and our best interests to the cause of the sacred 
liturgy it is necessary tnat we be impressed with its 
importance as a helping factor in our spiritual life. The 
liturgy is “the social exercise of the virtue of religion,” 
according to a modern writer on this subject. h 
means that when a Catholic takes part, or shows ir 
terest, in the Church’s liturgical acts, he is thereby 
giving a public testimony of his homage toward 

(Continued on page 375) 
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‘The Day of Remembrance 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


USK and Christmas Eve. A white fog 

was trailing its wispy wreathes over the 
City. Sheila Kennedy, in the big velvet chair 
by the fire, shivered as the damp wind seeped 
beneath the windows of her living room. 

Tossing her book on a table she rose abrupt- 
ly and stirred the logs to brighter flame. She 
crouched over them, spreading her slim white 
hands to their grateful warmth. Across the 
room golden shadows flickered, lingering on the 
polished blackness of the piano and catching 
the lustrous sheen from a framed photograph 
of a young man in a lieutenant’s uniform, in the 
lapel of his coat, a pair of tiny silver wings. 

Sheila straightened her slender body. As 
she walked across the room she glanced into the 
dark, gleaming eyes of a photograph. Then she 
went over to the big window that completely 
covered one side of the room and that gave, on 
clear days, a superb and unobstructed view of 
the Bay. ; 

The booming of the fog horns sounded faint 
and far away, but closer rose the cadence of 
drippling rain, the monotone of the winds, the 
psalmody of the sea. The hills of Marin were 
faintly etched in soft shrouded blueness. 

With unseeing eyes Sheila stared at this mist- 
edsplendor. A year ago she had thrilled to the 
glory of it, a year ago she had known the joy 
of finding new beauty in sea and sky and hills. 
A year ago.... So short a span. Then David 
had watched with her, his head close to hers, 
his eager hands tilting her face for his kiss. A 
year ago.... 

Sheila’s lips twisted in a mocking smile to 
keep back the tears. She turned away from the 
window and flung herself in the big chair by 
the fire. She buzvied her face in her hands. 
Just a year ago.... Bitter thoughts, bitter 
memories swept over her—memories of another 
Christmas Eve. How different from to-night! 
Then the lights from myriad candles had spun 
agolden net over the warm room. Then holly 
wreathes had hung by scarlet ribbons at the 
windows, and she herself, radiant, smiling, was 
at the piano playing so softly that her fingers 
seemed but to touch the keys in a caress. Like 
a thread of melody, spun by angels, rose her 
low voice: 

0 holy night, the stars are brightly shining, 
It is the night of the dear Savior’s birth, 
Long lay the world in sin and sorrow pining, 
Till He appeared and the soul felt its worth. 
A thrill of hope the weary world rejoices, 
For yonder breaks a new and glorious morn. 


Fall on your knees! 

Oh hear the angel voices! 

Oh night divine! 

Oh night when Christ was born! 
Oh night divine! Oh night divine! 


And David was watching her, his eyes alight 
with tender love. Three years married and still 
lovers! Three years of perfect happiness to- 
gether, of love as deep and as strong as the un- 
conquered sea. And now with glad anticipa- 
tion they waited for that which the months 
would bring forth. 


Sheila stirred uneasily in her chair. Her 
eyes were half closed, her ears were filled with 
the haunting strains of the “Holy Night.” What 
a sacred hour it had been. She remembered 
how David had tossed aside his evening paper 
and had come over to kiss the dark curls on her 
forehead. Arm in arm they had crossed the 
room. She had cuddled herself in the velvety 
depths of this same chair and David had sat 
on the arm of it. They didn’t say much. What 
had there been to say in a union as complete, 
as perfect as theirs? 


The fire shadows wavered on the wall just as 
they were doing now. Sheila had glanced at 
the headlines of the paper. A young man killed 
in an auto accident. Shudderingly she had cud- 
dled closer to David, putting her arms protect- 
ingly about him. He had sensed the almost im- 
perceptible change in her, had felt something 
of the insecurity and fear that hung like a cloud 
over her. 

“What is it, dear?” he had asked. 


“David!” she half breathed, her eyes star- 
ing at the glaring headlines. “If it had been 
you!” 

“If it had been, Sheila,” he had answered her 
quietly, surely, with all the strength of his 
faith, “I would come back to you, sometime, 
somewhere. God has given us this perfect love; 
He will not let death separate us.” 

David had kissed her tremulous lips. Sheila, 
sobbingly had fought back the spectre of fear. 
They sat in silence, listening to the fire sput- 
tering on the hearth, the hissing of the falling 
embers, like the wailing of the low wind. 

All during those Christmas holidays Sheila 
had tried to forget that silent, sacred hour by 
the fire. In vain. “I shall come back to you, 
the grave shall not divide us.” Those words 
were so many bells tolling a requiem in her 
ears. 


Early in January David had gone on a busi- 
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ness trip. He had kissed her with usual tender- 
ness. 

“T’ll be back just twelve days from to-day, 
dear,” he had promised her. “I’ll be so anxious 
to return I’ll take an airplane. It will seem like 
the old days in France.” 

So he had left her—a smile on his lips, his 
head high, his hand waving until his car turned 
the corner of the street. 

How she had counted the days! How eager- 
ly she had waited each morning for the post! 
Then at last dawned the day of his_ return. 
What joyous plans she had made! Full of an- 
ticipation she had prepared for dinner the dish- 
es he liked best. She arranged the table with 
her wedding silver, and scattered pink roses 
over the spotless cloth. Then someone was 
handing a telegram to her. She had read the 
cruel message, and had fallen unconscious 
across the flower-decked table. That night her 
son was born dead. 

Some weeks later she had taken up the bur- 
den of existence. Bereft of all that had made 
life for her, every emotion dead within her soul, 
except a gnawing pain that would not be sati- 
ated, Sheila had sobbed out incoherently. 

“It is not true. Tell me it is not true! Da- 
vid will come back—he said he would!” 


But no answer had come to her, no sign out 
of the void. When the sea gave up his wrecked 
plane, Hope flamed and died. Sheila turned to 
stone. She denied her God, she hid herself 
from friends, became hard and bitter. 

In the lonely watches of the night she called 
for David, vainly stretching out her empty 
hands to him. Months dragged by, each one a 
milestone of bitter memories... . 


* * * * * 


Sheila pulled herself wearily from her chair. 
Another night of torment was before her. 
Somehow she had to live through it, but she 
must get away from the thoughts that seared 
and burned themselves across her mind. She 
dragged herself to a corner of the room and 
turned on the radio. Anything to break the 
pall of silence. Over the air came the tender- 
ness of the Holy Night: 


O holy night, the stars are brightly shining, 
It is the night of the dear Savior’s birth, 
Long lay the world in sin and sorrow pifing, 
Till He appeared and the soul felt its worth. 
A thrill of hope the weary world rejoices, 
For yonder breaks a new and glorious morn. 


With an impatient gesture Sheila stopped the 
music. She crossed to the window and peered 
through. Night had fallen quickly. The rain’s 
slender grey fingers were tapping, tapping on 
the glass. The lights of Marin wavered un- 
steadily through the fog. 


Sheila, dark and tragic, turned away. Her 
eyes lingered on David’s picture. There wasa 
timid ring on the doorbell and Sheila went tp 
answer it. 

A little boy about six or seven years of age 
stood outside. He was ragged and dirty, his 
hair was long and tangled, above his left eye 
was a black bruise raised to a great welt. His 
eyes were blue with deep circles scooped out 
under them. 

“Please, ma’am, will you—” 

His voice broke and then he fell across the 
threshold and lay quite still. Sheila sank on 
her knees beside him. How thin and haggard 
he was! And just out of babyhood! 

A sob of pity caught in her throat. She lifted 
the frail little body and held it close to her. A 
thrill of warmth was slowly rising across her 
chilled and frozen heart. 

The boy’s wide eyes opened wearily. Then, 
with a deep sigh they fluttered, closed again, 
Sheila carried him upstairs and laid him ona 
couch in the living room. She took off his rags 
and found his body literally covered with bruis- 
es. She covered him with blankets and heated 
milk that she forced past his blue lips. Soon 
he awoke and cried out in fright. 

“Don’t beat me—don’t—don’t, please!” 

Sheila soothed him, comforted him. 

“Poor little lad, poor little lad,” she breathed 
softly. The boy sat up. 

“That’s what my mother used to say.” The 
lips trembled and tears flooded the blue eyes. 

“Where is your mother, dear?” 

“In Heaven—and after she went my Uncle 
said he would put me in the Orphan’s Home. 
And last night he beat me and I ran away and 
I walked all day. I’m so tired—tired. Can't! 
stay with you? Have you any little boys? I 
won’t be much bother—when I’m big I'll work 
for you—sure I will.” 

Sheila folded him in her arms. Christ's 
words: “Unto the least of these,” came to her. 

“Of course you can stay with me,” she whis- 
pered. Perhaps in the healing of this bruised 
and broken little body she would find the heal- 
ing of her own broken heart. 

The boy settled to sleep, content and happy. 

“Please kiss me good night—like my moth- 
er.” Sheila bent over him. 

“Now sit by me and hold my hand the way 
she did. I’ll show you.” Sheila drew her chair 
close to the couch. “Now sing to me.” 

Sing! Sheila, thrilling to the pressure of a 
moist little hand within her own, hesitated a 
moment. Then, in a low voice that trembled 4 
little, she half-breathed the Holy Night: 


Led by the light of faith serenely beaming, 
With glowing hearts by His cradle we stand, 
So led by light of star so sweetly gleaming, 
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Then came the wise men from the Orient land, 
To see the King whe made earth’s lowliest choices, 
Yea, chose His throne a manger all forlorn. 







Fall on your knees! 

Oh hear the angel voices! 

Oh night divine! 

Oh night when Christ was born! 
Oh night divine! Oh night divine! 








The boy dropped off to dreamless sleep, his 
thin hand held fast in Sheila’s. Already the 
roundness of babyhood was creeping back into 
his pale face, and his lips were parted in a lit- 
tle pathetic smile. 

Sheila watched him, thinking of her own lit- 
tle son, thinking of David. 

“So led by light of star so sweetly gleaming.” 
Light of star! The star of Bethlehem shining 
on the blue Judean hills. She fell on her knees 
by the boy’s side, and then quite suddenly she 
heard her name in David’s loved voice. 

“Sheila!” 

“David, David,” she cried, “where are you? 
Where are you?” 

“Here, Sheila.” 

She felt his presence. He was close by her. 
Spellbound, she gazed at him, imprinting more 
deeply on her heart each dear feature: the 
dark eyes, the smiling lips, the quiet strength 
of chin. Afraid to stir lest he go, she whispered 
his name, as tears rained down her cheeks. 
He had not forgotten! He had come back to 
her. Death had not separated them. This was 
the day of remembrance, forever memorable to 
her. , 
David smiled at her, in the old dear way. But 
in his eyes there was a questioning look, an al- 
most imperceptible sadness. 

“What is it, David,” pleaded Sheila. 
Me, are you happy?” 

“Yes, Sheila, but your sadness grieved me.” 
His voice was like music gone astray. “You 
had forgotten the unloved ones of the world, 
the weary hearts that were homeless and for- 
saken, for whom there was no room in the Inn. 
You did not give them your love for the sake 
of Him who gave all for you. But now you will 
have peace and rest, “for unto you this night 
has been born a son.’* 

He smiled at her. She ran toward him but 
he eluded her arms and vanished slowly 
through the door. 

Sheila stood rooted to the spot. Regret for 
the wasted year filled her soul. She fell on her 
knees and thanked God for her awakening. She 

ahead to full years, lived for this boy 

and for others like him—lived in faith and 
and love. Every day a day of remem- 
for the orphan and the outcast. Her 

seat love for David would live again, blossom- 
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ing and bringing forth fruit even unto the hun- 
dredfold. 

She went over and turned on the radio. How 
welcome now was the tenderness of the Holy 
Night: 


O holy night, the stars are brightly shining, 
It is the night of the dear Savior’s birth, 
Long lay the world in sin and sorrow pining, 
Till He appeared and the soul felt its worth. 
A thrill of hope the weary world rejoices, 
For yonder breaks a new and glorious morn. 


The fog had drifted away. The stars were 
shining in a sky of clear blueness. From a 
nearby belfry came the golden voice of the bells, 
calling worshipping hearts to the midnight 
Mass. Sheila listened until it died away in the 
stillness. Then, with trembling, newborn hap- 
piness, she kissed the sleeping boy, and now he 
seemed to her like the Babe of Bethlehem. 


Christmas Eve 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


Facing the bitter wind, cold, spent, 

Mary and Joseph onward went; 

Past windows red with candle light 

And doors close-barred from chill of night. 
“No room inside, no room! Be on 
Your way! Rich guests have come! 
Saint Joseph pleaded long, indeed, 
For Mary in her hour of need. 


Begone!” 


Unsought, unknown, none wanted them 
In all the town of Bethlehem; 

All were too busy, or too gay 

To welcome these two on their way. 
Saint Joseph spoke a word of cheer 
To Mary, but she did not hear— 

She only saw her Son at rest, 

Asleep within a warm, white nest. 


Inasmuch 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


The feast is spread and we 
Are not alone 

Amid the joy and cheer 
Of warm hearthstone: 


Here is an unseen guest 
Who asks a place 

And craves our pity for 
A little space. 


In His belovéd name— 
The Babe of Light— 
We offer welcome on 
This Christmas night. 
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A Right Spirit 


“A contrite and humbled heart, O Lord, Thou wilt not despise.””—Ps. 50:19 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O. S. B. 


ATHER Gilbert had just opened his study 
window to get a little of the midwinter 
gentle but cool breeze. “‘What’s that?” he 
soliloquized. The sounds came ever quicker and 
louder. Ere long Ed Allen appeared at the door. 
“Ed,” the priest demanded without any 
formal greeting, “what in the world was all 
that word duel about?” 

“Ah, Father, I’d rather not tell.” 

“Well, if it’s a secret, bury it.” 

“No, Father,” Allen yielded, “it'll be well 
for you to know. Jim Dore and I actually dis- 
cussed the merits of the Mass when said by one 
priest or by another. He was going to order 
his Masses from Father Robert and I insisted 
on coming to you. Both of us thought that we 
were getting more for our Mass by going to our 
favorite priest.” 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Father Gilbert. “A 
Mass is a Mass. Christ is the real Offerer at 
every Mass. However, this fact does not dis- 
pense the priest, the secondary offerer, from 
the obligation to make himself more and more 
worthy. We find a proof of this truth in the 
very wording of some of the prayers that ac- 
company the offering. That is the case espe- 
cially in those petitions which immediately fol- 
low the actual oblation of the bread and wine. 
When the celebrant has replaced on the cor- 
poral, the chalice with the wine, he bows down 
and, with hands joined and resting on the altar, 
he sums up in humble terms the dispositions he 
must have as well as the people with him, if his 
offering is to be acceptable to the Lord.” 

“What is that prayer, Father?” 

“Take the missal and find it.” 

“T have it, Father. It reads: 


‘Humbled in mind and contrite of 
heart, may we find favor with God, O 
Lord: and may the Sacrifice we this 
day offer up be well-pleasing to Thee, 
who art our Lord and our God.’ ” 


“Yes,” said Father Gilbert approvingly, “but 
I fear that you will not fully grasp the prayer 
unless some little commentary is added.” 

“You are certainly right there, Father,” 
— Allen and added his usual “Go on, Fa- 
ther.” 

“To begin, this prayer is very old. When al- 
most 600 years before Christ the king of Baby- 
lon cast the three youths into the fiery furnace 


for not adoring the golden statue, they walked 
amidst the flame and praised the Lord. Aza. 
rias or as the Babylonians called him, ‘Abden- 
ago,’ said among other things: ‘In a contrite 
and humble spirit let us be accepted .... so let 
our sacrifice be made in Thy sight this day 
that it may please Thee.’ Now, if you compare 
the terms of the two prayers, you will find them 
almost identical.” 

“Sure enough,” the young man conceded with 
evident show of satisfaction. 


“You see,” the priest went on, “two things 
are implied in this prayer: we are to become 
pleasing to God and, secondly, this effect can be 
attained only by a true interior conversion. In 
a certain sense this part of the Mass corres- 
ponds to the Savior’s agony in the garden which 
gave expression to a perfect disposition as a 
prelude to the passion. The priest here im- 
plores like sentiments for the culmination of 
the Sacrifice soon to be accomplished.” 

“T don’t doubt your words,” Allen said with 
some hesitation, “but why should we pray that 
the Sacrifice be pleasing to God when it is 
Christ’s own Sacrifice?” 

“Your question is quite reasonable, yet you 
lose sight of something very essential. The 
Church, as the Spouse of Christ, always offers 
through her ministers with Christ. In this act 
she embraces all her members and for them, as 
well as for the elements she has prepared, she 
implores the grace of being pleasing to God. 
This point receives additional light when 
viewed in connection with the next prayer.” 

“Let me find it,” Allen volunteered the while 
he fumbled the leaves with his fingers in his 
eagerness to be of service. 

“Oh, take your time,” Father Gilbert chided. 
“There is no fire at present. Haste makes 
waste.” 

“There is no waste here, for I have it already 
o— jon now going to give you the benefit of my 

aste: 


‘Come, Thou, the Sanctifier, God Al- 
mighty and everlasting; bless this 
Sacrifice which is prepared for the glo- 
ry of Thy holy name.’” 


“But you didn’t give the rubrics to be ob- 
served. If you look further you will find that 
the priest first raises his eyes to heaven 
having lifted his hands from the altar at the 
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word ‘bless,’ he makes the sign of the cross 
over the double offering. You again look mys- 
tified.” 

“Mystified I am.” 


“Well, you must realize that nothing is ever 
done ir. the order of grace without the help of 
the Holy Spirit. Hence this fervent appeal to 
Him, the source of holiness. All the liturgies 
address here the third Person of the Holy Trin- 
ity; they ask that that the fire of the Holy 
Spirit may consume the bread and wine and 
change them into the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ. As yet the elements are not fully pleas- 
ing to God for which reason the petition recurs 
in the most varied forms until the consecration 
which marks their true sanctification. It was 
the Holy Spirit who formed the Sacred Body in 
Mary’s womb, so it is also He who will produce 
the Son of God upon the altar. In the Euchar- 
istic consecration the Incarnation is in a man- 
ner renewed and enlarged upon. In the early 
ages of Christianity the Holy Ghost and the 
Holy Eucharist were always closely associated. 
This fact is nicely illustrated by the so-called 
Eucharistic doves which were made of precious 
metals and served as the ciboriums of those 

s,”” 
“Father,” Allen now became quite enthusi- 
astic, “I really like that thought.” 

“Yes, it follows from this prayer. Why this 
prayer is like unto the solemn petition of Elias 
of the Old Testament when he besought God to 
rain down fire to consume the victims on the 
altar. This Fire is the Holy Ghost. St. John 
Damascene says so beautifully: ‘You ask me 
how will the bread be changed into the body 
and the wine into the blood of Christ. I an- 
swer you: The Holy Ghost will come over 
them and bring about what neither tongue can 
express nor heart can conceive.’ Yes, the Holy 
Ghost is the invisible, efficacious, Consecrator. 
He hovers over the sacrificial gifts of bread and 
wine and by their transubstantiation into the 
body and blood of Christ brings about the il- 
lumination, the purification, and the sanctica- 
tion of the elect as He did in the beginning of 
time when he brooded over the waters. Now 
lam going to use a term which no doubt is new 
to you.” 

“My vocabulary is quite limited, Father. You 
could spring many new words on me and 1 
should be forced to label them ‘new’ as far as I 
am concerned. But give me a ‘knockdown’ 
tothis newcomer. Who is he anyhow?” 

Father Gilbert, smiling at the ready slang, 
replied: “The term is epiclesis.” 

Up went Allen’s hands. 

“Don’t become alarmed,” the pastor quieted, 
“the term simply means a ‘calling upon,’ and 
8 Greek in origin. In the Eastern Church 

is a prayer known by this name. In this 


formula the Holy Ghost is asked to work the 
ineffable change of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ. We may regard our 
present prayer in the same light. In the 
Orient, however, the ‘epiclesis’ is used in closer 
connection with the consecration. In fact it 
follows the consecration. However, whilst we 
emphasize the Holy Ghost’s operation, we must 
not lose sight of the real efficacy of Christ’s 
words of consecration.” 

“May I put up my finger, Father?’ 

“Certainly.” 

“What is the real meaning of the 
‘bless’ ?” 

“To bless according to the Latin ‘benedicere,’ 
from which our ‘benediction’ is derived, means 
‘to speak well of,’ ‘to say what is good.’ This 
can be done in several ways: if one possesses 
already the good said of him, that blessing im- 
plies exaltation, magnifying, praise; if the 
good is not yet possessed, the one who biesses 
wishes to procure the gift or distinction in 
question. The blessing of God is efficacious 
and all-powerful; the blessing of the Church 
and of her ministers is likewise never without 
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some fruit: the blessing of the simple faithful as far as possible withdrawn from the gaze of 


may depend for its fruitfulness on circum- 
stances.” 

“Father, I noticed at our late, assisted High 
Mass, as you call it, when three priests take 
part, one of them held something in his hand 
covered with a veil.” 

“Yes, the subdeacon at such a Mass receives 
from the deacon the paten which he covers with 
the extremity of the veil that is thrown over his 
shoulders. He then proceeds to the foot of the 
altar steps and takes his stand behind the 
priest, whereupon he holds the paten before 
his eyes till the end of the ‘Pater noster.’” 

“Why all this?” Allen inquired in a tone of 
great seriousness. 

“T can best explain this to you by going back 
into the past. Until the sixth century the pat- 
en, as well as the chalice, was in continual use 
on the altar during the whole Mass. The 
Eucharistic Bread was consecrated and broken 
upon and constantly kept on the paten. Later, 
when the host was placed on the corporal, the 
paten was no longer required until the time ar- 
rived for the breaking of the host, that is, after 
the ‘Pater noster.’ There were then two rea- 
sons for holding the paten: in the first place, 
it was a general principle of the liturgy of the 
earlier ages to keep nothing on the altar unless 
it was there and then needed for the Sacrifice; 
secondly, the large patens were inconvenient 
for the celebrating priest. Hence, the subdea- 
con was charged to hold the paten during the 
interval from the offertory to the ‘Pater noster.’ 
At times the paten was entrusted to an acolyte. 
However, since no one without major orders 
was supposed to touch the sacred vessels di- 
rectly, the acolyte had to use a scarf or veil. 
The practice became general, so that now even 
the subdeacon wears this vestment. The paten 
was held up somewhat to warn the people of 
the approaching Communion.” 

“But, Father, I did not see the priest hold 
this vessel at Father Dorney’s funeral. There 
were three priests at the altar too.” 

“You are right. The reason is this: the 
Requiem Masses and the Good Friday service 
have retained some of the simplicity of the an- 
cient liturgical functions. In these cases the 
patent remains on the altar. Besides, people 
rarely communicated at Masses for the dead 
and on Good Friday, as is still the vogue, they 
never received. Hence at these services no 
large paten was required.” 

“But, Father, what is done with the paten at 
Masses when there is no third priest or sub- 
deacon, as you call him?” 

“The paten is then placed half way beneath 
the corporal and the other half is covered with 
the purifier. A blessed and sacred object was 


the public.” 

“T should like to have a little enlightenment 
on another point,” Allen ventured to request ag 
he got a glimpse of the sacristan burnishing 
the censer. 

“Have I ever turned you down on any ques. 
tion?” 

“No.” 

“Come on then.” 

“It seems to me that the censer was used s9 
much at the offertory of our last Solemn Mass.” 

“That stands to reason. After the offertory 
there is more on the altar than there. was at 
the beginning of the Mass. Take your missal 
again. You see the deacon asks for the bless. 
ing in the same way as at the beginning of the 
Mass. But the priest pronounces a more pro- 
fuse form of the blessing: 


Through the intercession of the 
Blessed Michael, the archangel, stand- 
ing at the right hand of the altar of 
incense, and of all His elect, may the 
Lord deign to bless this incense and 
accept it as an odor of sweetness. 
Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


“Why should St. Michael come in here?” 

“The reference is to the angel that St. John 
saw in the vision at Patmos. The angel stood 
before the altar of heaven with a golden thuri- 
ble. The Fathers of the Church and the litur- 
gists have taken the angel to be St. Michael, 
who is to receive our prayers, in order that our 
homage rendered on earth may be united to 
such as is offered in heaven. Some churches 
make mention of St. Gabriel, thus alluding to 
the appearance of the angel to Zachary, who 
saw the heavenly visitor at the right side of 
the altar of incense. 

“Let me now explain the remaining cere- 
mony. The priest, after receiving the thurible 
from the hands of the deacon, makes with it 
the sign of cross over the oblations to saturate 
them, so to say, with its perfume; then he 
encircles the chalice three times. Meanwhile he 
says, as you can see from the missal: 


May this incense, which has been 
blessed, ascend to Thee, O Lord, that 
Thy mercy may descend upon us. 


“You remember that incense is a symbol of 
prayer. If the priest incenses the offering of 
bread and wine, it is to signify more cl 
that our prayers accompany the offering.” 

“That looks clear enough,” Allen agreed. 

“Follow further. Whilst the celebrant in- 


censes the cross with three triple swings he 
continues to recite: 
Let my prayer be directed as in- 
cense in Thy sight. 
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“Then, as at the beginning of the Mass, the 
altar is incensed and the prayer proceeds: 


The lifting up of my hands as an 

evening sacrifice. Set a watch, O 

: Lord, before my mouth; and a door 
around about my lips, that my heart 
may not incline to evil words: to make 
excuses for them. 


“When the deacon receives the thurible, the 
priest concludes: 


May the Lord enkindle in us the fire 
of His love and the flame of His eter- 
nal charity. Amen.” 





“Is this a Scripture prayer, Father?” 


“So it is. It is taken from Psalm 140. 
David spoke this psalm when he was in exile, 
but he wanted his prayer to be heard there in 
the same way as though he were in Jerusalem, 
taking part in the evening incense and food 
offering. But he knew that, unless his heart 
was pure and his lips clean, which should not 
forever be proferring excuses, his prayer would 
not be heard. Oh, these words gain in mean- 
ing when at the incensing they are pronounced 
in connection with the elements of the sacri- 
fice. The priest wants to remove every ob- 
stacle to the efficacy of the prayers of those 
who take part in the Mass. One of the great- 
est obstacles is the tongue, the unruly member. 
The sweet odor of the incense stresses this 
point of making our prayer agreeable to God.” 

“Isn’t it here, Father, that every one in the 
sanctuary is incensed?” Allen quizzed further. 

“Certainly. First the priest receives this 
sign of reverence, for he represents the ador- 
able Person of the Eternal Priest, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. At Paris the deacon used to kneel 
while incensing the priest. Afterwards the 
deacon approaches the assistants for the same 
purpose; then he bears this blessing to the 
choir, if there is one in the sanctuary, as is 
the case in some monastic churches. This per- 
fume with which the sacred precincts are filled 
is symbolic of Christ Himself. But the faith- 
ful also need His grace. Hence it is that, after 
the deacon has imparted this honor and priv- 

to the subdeacon and has received the 
same himself from the thurifer, the latter con- 
veys it to the other ministers, and finally to 
the faithful who take part in the Mass. By 
means of this ceremony all are reminded to be 
the good odor of Christ, that is, to be perfect 
Y ns, worthy of making the world appre- 
ciate the truth and the precepts of the Gospel.” 

“Father, I am surely coming for the next sol- 
emn High Mass in our church. The incense 
adds so much splendor and solemnity. So long, 
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PLacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


A holly wreath, 

A sprig of mistletoe, 

A twig of spruce 

Whereon gay candles glow, 
Their jolly mood 

And Christmas cheer bestow. 


Upon hard wood 

A cradled Infant lies 

With arms outstretched 
And love-lit, pleading eyes— 
The same that rests 

On stone of sacrifice. 


An olive Cross 

On Calv’ry’s summit stands. 
Upon it hangs, 

Held fast by nail-made bands, 
The Lamb, who now 

Is slain by priestly hands, 


The Tree of Life, 
That grew in Paradise, 
Still thrives on earth 


Before our faith-taught eyes— 


The Sacred Host, 
That daily food supplies. 


Our pilgrim path 
We tread, each day new-born, 
And feel the hurt 

Of cross and nail and thorn. 
Lest, faint, we fall, 


We eat Life’s Bread each morn. 
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The Painter of the Immaculate Conception 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


N 1617 the dogma of 
the Immaculate Con- 
' ception was solemnly pro- 
mulgated for Spain, and 
was received with joy the 
length and breadth of the 
land. Seville, especially, 
“flew into a frenzy of 
joy,” as a contempory 
writer expressed it. A 
magnificent service of 
thanksgiving was held in 
the Cathedral, and the 
Archbishop, “amid the thunder of the organ, the 
roar of all the artillery on the walls and the 
river, and the clanging of the bells on all the 
churches of the city, swore to maintain and to 
defend this doctrine, which had long been dear 
to his people.” 

The echoes of this joyous celebration had not 
died away when Bartholemé Esteban Murillo, 
destined to be the world’s greatest painter of 
the Immaculate Conception, was born in a poor 
little house in one of the shabbiest quarters of 
Seville. 

Left an orphan, at the age of ten, the tal- 
ented boy was adopted by an uncle, a barber by 
trade, and no richer in this world’s goods than 
barbers are commonly expected to be. With 
praiseworthy generosity this good man devoted 
the savings of a thrifty life- 
time to giving the lad such ar- 
tistic advantages as the city 
then afforded, by apprenticing 
him to Juan del Castillo, a clev- 
er painter, proficient in draw- 
ing, but lacking both enthusi- 
asm and ideals. After a time, 
however, Juan del Castillo went 
to Cadiz, the uncle died, and | 
Murillo—still little more than a 
child—found himself penniless 
and alone in the world. 

Penniless, but ambitious and 
willing to work hard. By paint- 
ing and selling pictures in the 
market place he earned enough 
to pay his way to Madrid; and 
in those days, to every artist.in 
Spain, Madrid meant Velas- 
quez. 





MURILLO 


The great painter graciously ] 
interested himself in the as- 
pirant from Seville, and ob- 
tained for him access to the 








IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
IN THE LOUVRE 


royal galleries. There, for three years, Murillo 
studied and copied masterpieces of Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Veronese, Reubens, and Velasquez him- 
self: such was his training. When it ended 
he went back to Seville, where, during forty 
years, he worked assiduously for the glory of 
God and in praise of His Immaculate Mother. 

The dogma of the Blessed Virgin’s exemption 
from the stain of original sin eludes all materia] 
representation; but the main outlines of its 
treatment had been determined long before Mu- 
rillo’s day by a vision said to have been vouch- 
safed to a Franciscan of the sixteenth century. 
Our Lady was always represented floating 
above the earth amid fleecy clouds, very much 
rs she is pictured in paintings of the Assump- 

ion. 

This theme, always in demand for the 
churches and convents of Seville, Murillo paint- 
ed upwards of twenty times, without ever re 
peating himself, or even showing signs of wan- 
ing enthusiasm. Six versions are still in Se 
ville, six are at Madrid, the most famous among 
them all is in the Louvre, and others are scat- 
tered through the galleries of Europe. 

It has been remarked that these pictures, 
whose subject is transcendently spiritual, are 
yet the most beautiful, the most tender and lov- 
able and distinctively feminine paintings of 
Spain, where women have received but scant 
honor from other great artists. 
In all of them the loveliness of 
the picture is enhanced by 
cherubs who sport in the air or 
peep from behind soft clouds 
and flowing draperies. Some 
times they bear lilies or palm 
branches in their little hands. 
The accepted canon that our 
Blessed Mother should be rep- 
resented with fair skin and 
golden hair Murillo adhered to 
only when he chose. 

Murillo’s most famous Im- 
maculate Conception is now in 
the Louvre. He painted it in 
his old age for the hospital for 
infirm priests in his native city. 
Marshal Soult, Napoleon's 
rapacious and _artistically- 
minded general, took it and 
many other work of art with 
him on his victorious return to 
France; and when his collec- 
tion of pictures was sold, m 
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1852, the French Government paid more than 
a hundred thousand dollars for it. The Blessed 
Virgin, young and very beautiful, with meekly- 
folded hands, is draped in a flowing white robe 
which covers her feet, and a simple blue mantle. 
She floats heavenward, attended by lovely, smil- 
ing cherubs. A crescent moon beneath her feet 
symbolizes her exaltation above all other crea- 
tures. 

Among the series of beautiful paintings 
which Murillo executed in the monastery of the 
Capuchins outside the walls of Seville, there 
were two Immaculate Conceptions. In one, the 
Eternal Father is faintly visible in the clouds. 
Under Our Lady’s feet Satan is seen in the form 
of a dragon—and thereby hangs a tale. 

Some years earlier, Pacheco, an artist of note 
in his day and father-in-law to Velasquez, had 
written a treatise on the art of painting in 
which he had laid down a code of laws that 
were intended to bind all truly Catholic paint- 
ers. To'these rules Murillo usually conformed. 
Pacheco had advised the use of Satan in paint- 
ings of the Immaculate Conception, but had not 
insisted upon it, as he did upon most of his rec- 
ommendations, naively admitting that it is a 
detail “which, indeed, no man ever painted with 
great zest.” 

The other Immaculate Conception, which 
Murillo executed for the Capuchins, is by far 
the more beautiful of the two. Our Lady is de- 
picted in the first bloom of youth, with long 
golden hair and large blue eyes. She stands 
in the bank of clouds and is supported by little 
angels. The Spaniards call this, “La perla de 
los Conceptiones,” and are loathe to admit that 
it is excelled by the one in the Louvre. 


In his thirtieth year Murillo painted four 
semicircular pictures for the church of Santa 
Maria la Blanca. Two of these illustrate the 
legend of Our Lady of the Snow; one, a single 
figure, is called Faith; the fourth is an Im- 
maculate Conception. They were among the 
prizes of war which were carried to France dur- 
ing the Napoleonic days, and the Immaculate 
Conception is there to this day. It represents 
our Blessed Mother with three priests kneeling 
at her feet. 

Another famous “Our Lady of the Concep- 
tion” Murillo painted for the brethren of the 
True Cross. It is of enormous size and power- 
ful design, and, being intended for a high posi- 
tion, was not finished with minute delicacy. 
When it was unveiled, standing on the floor of 
the great hall of the monastery, Murillo’s pa- 
trons were so greatly disappointed that they 
called it a daub and refused to pay for it. 

Murillo smhilingly requested that before it 
was taken away the picture should hang for a 
few hours in the dome for which it had been 
Intended. Thus seen from a distance, the paint- 


ing, which had been scorned, revealed wonder- 
ful beauties. Such draperies, such clouds, such 
heavenly angels had never before been seen in 
Seville. At once the brethren recognized their 
mistake and begged to be permitted to keep the 
picture. Murillo agreed to let them have it, on 
condition that they should pay twice the price 
previously agreed upon. 

Although he loved the Immaculate Concep- 
tion above all other subjects and returned to it 
again and again with increased devotion, Mu- 
rillo is famed, not only as the painter of Mary 
Immaculate, but for his lifelike and charming 
delineation of ragged little beggar boys, for a 
few exceptionally fine portraits, and for inter- 
pretations of many sacred subjects. He painted 
the Annunciation, the Adoration of the Shep- 
herd, the Holy Family, and the Madonna and 
Chiid again and again, and story-telling pic- 
tures of many an incident in the lives of those 
saints whom his patrons most dearly loved. 


St. Francis of Assisi embracing the Crucified 
Redeemer is among the most famous of all his 
works. It represents the saint standing close 
to the Cross, with one foot on a sphere. His 
left arm is clasped about the half-descending 
body of Christ, Who hangs by one nailed hand 
and has removed the other from the cross lov- 
ingly to rest it upon St. Francis’s shoulder. 
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THE BEGGAR BOYS—MURILLO 


Deepest devotion and reverence illumine the 
face of the saint; Christ is a beautiful crea- 
tion: noble, tender, awe-inspiring. In the im- 
mediate background two little angels hold an 
open book. Murillo loved angels too well ever 
to finish a picture without them, if it was at all 
possible to introduce their smiling loveliness. 

The most widely known of Murillo’s St. An- 
thonys hangs in the baptistry of the Cathedral 
of Seville, and is one of his most important 
works. He received the equivalent of five hun- 
dred dollars for it: a very large price for a 
painting at the time. It was executed in 1656, 
and in 1874 the figure of St. Anthony was cut 
from the canvas and carried away. A year 
later the thief was detected in New York when 
he tried to sell it to an art dealer. It was re- 
turned to Seville, much damaged, and skillfully 
put back into its»place. 

In this picture the Infant Christ appears to 
St. Anthony in a golden glow which surrounds, 
also, a number of graceful, sprightly cherubs. 
The contrast between this heavenly illumina- 
tion and the marvellously natural daylight 
which shines into the cell through an opening 
into a courtyard, is given with consummate art. 
No artist ever succeeded better than Murillo in 
combining the natural and the supernatural. 
He seemed to be at home in both. 

The Christ Child in this painting is a sweet, 
very lovable figure; the Saint’s face, seen in 
profile, is filled with intense yearning and de- 
votion. On a table stands a vase of white lilies, 


so true to nature that birds have tried to perch 
upon and peck them. 

The return of the Prodigal Son was another 
favorite theme of this kindly man, whose own 
long life was singularly blameless. In the 
Prado there are several sketches of his on phas- 
es of the story; and the Hermitage, in Petro. 
grad, possesses “The Return of the Prodigal,” 
which is as touching as Rembrandt’s inter. 
pretation of the same parable. Only a genius, 
and one thoroughly in sympathy with his sub- 
ject, could so feelingly have depicted the shame 
and contrition of the son, the joy and compas- 
sion of the old father, and the superciliousness 
of the servants. 

Of Murillo’s life there is little to tell. It was 
singularly uneventful. A celebrity from the 
age of twenty-eight, when his first paintings 
for the Franciscans of Seville won wide 
nition, to the end of his life, he remained un- 
spoiled by flattery and success. In his thirty- 
first year he married Dona Beatriz de Cabrera, 
a woman of wealth. Her lovely face appears 
many times on his canvases. 

Murillo had three children, a daughter and 
two sons. His daughter became a nun in the 


‘convent of the Mother of God, in Seville; both 


of his sons became priests. One was made a 
Canon of the Cathedral, and painted a few fine 
pictures in his father’s style; the other came 
to America, but beyond this fact nothing is 
known of his history. 

Eager for the advancement of art in his na- 
tive city, Murillo founded an Academy which 
flourished only so long as he took an active in- 
terest in it. Its rules were characteristic of 
the man—kindly and deeply religious. The stu- 
dents paid what they could afford; the mem- 
bers divided the deficit and paid it. Upon ad- 
mission, every pupil was required to make this 
profession of faith: “Praised be the Most 
Holy Sacrament of the Altar and the Immac- 
ulate Conception of Our Lady.” Fines were 
ae for swearing and ill behavior of any 

ind. 

Regarding his intimate life, it is known that 
for many years Murillo never missed daily 
Mass and Benediction; that, after the fall 
which hastened his death, he spent several hours 
of every day before a picture of the Crucifixion 
which hung in his parish church of Santa Cruz. 
Of suffering, mental or physical, he had far less 
than the common share—a lack which detracts 
from the depth and seriousness of his art and 
made impossible the very highest nobility of 
character. 


Christ’s own words encourage us to promote 
children’s Communions, for He said: 
little children to come to Me.” 


‘ ‘Suffer 
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Alan’s Daughter 


A Story of Saxon People and Saxon Saints in England During the Seventh Century 


MARY AGATHA GRAY 


CHAPTER IV—BROTHER HUGH 


GBERT set forth in the morning loaded 

with gifts from the King for Ermenred of 
Kent, and carrying a letter from Ermenburga 
to her father, recounting the details of her 
journey to Wenlock and the festivities with 
which she had been welcomed. She also recom- 
mended Hereward to her father’s good offices, 
and prayed him, should occasion offer, to help 
the young man’s suit. It was still early when 
the Queen issued from the palace and stood un- 
der the great oak to witness their departure. 
“Farewell, Cousin!” she said. “Pray you con- 
vey my greetings to the King, my father.” 

He bent over her extended hand, “Happiness, 
and long life, fair Cousin,” he ‘replied, and 
yaulted at once, all armed as he was, into the 
saddle. Hereward held his stirrup and gave 
the reins into his hands, then he grasped the 
mane of his own horse, but the Queen called to 
him, and he knelt to kiss the hand she extended 
to him. 

“Farewell, Hereward,” she said. 
suit prosper !”’ 

“Farewell, Lady! Heaven requite your good- 
ness to a poor thane.” 

“Nay, I did nothing. Happiness, Thane! and 
long life, and prosperity! Farewell once more.’ 

Egbert had ridden forward 
with Merwald and Hereward 
hastened to join them. The 
King proposed to accompany 
his guest for a few miles, and 
see him safely started on his 
journey. He was followed by 
a few of the thanes from the 
palace, and Alan, who kept 
close to Hereward. They be- 
guiled the time with pleasant 
converse until they had passed 
the open glade and entered into 
the green gloom of the forest. 
It was a pleasant change from 
the hot sunshine both for men 
and beasts, and easy travelling. 

were surprised when the 
discovered that it was al- 
ow past noon, and high time 
for him to turn homeward, if 
he were to reach Wenlock be- 
fore sunset. 
“Farewell, good friends,” he 


“May your 





CHILDREN OF THE SHELL— 
MURILLO 





said, motioning for them to proceed, and stood 
watching them until the undergrowth hid them 
from view, then he turned his horse toward 
home. The days of his wedding festivities were 
at an end now, and he rode gravely, as a man 
who goes to his life work. 

But Egbert rode eagerly, after the manner 
of the young, with Hereward and the men who 
had followed him out of Kent, and they rode 
until sunset, when they halted for the night in a 
thick wood beside the river. He chose Here- 
ward as watchman, and the young man was 
nothing loath for the excitement of the day’s 
journeying, his change of service, and his hopes 
and fears for the ultimate success of his plans 
conspired to drive sleep from his eyes. 

After supper on the provisions that they had 
brought with them, each man wrapped his 
cloak about him and stretched himself upon the 
ground. Sleep came to them in a few minutes, 
but Hereward paced slowly to and fro, listen- 
ing for the least sound, and hearing nothing 
but the rippling of the water as it ran by them 
on its way to the sea. The moon did not rise 
until after midnight when Hereward signed 
himself and reverently kissing the hilt of his 
sword, knelt to recite his night prayer, and for 
a little while almost forgot his office of warden 
to the sleeping men, but the continued hooting 
of an owl disturbed his devo- 
tions, and he raised his head to 
listen. The moon had risen 
now above the top of a wooded 
hill, and poured a flood of silver 
light upon the river and upon 
the big boulders behind which 
Egbert and his men slept. For 
a moment he thought that he 
had been mistaken, then the 
hooting began again. He 
sprang to his feet and his hand 
went swiftly to his sword. 
There was a slight rustling of 
the shrubbery, and then a dark 
figure issued forth into the 


moonlight. 
cried Hereward, 





“Stand!” 
yet he spoke softly, fearing to 
awaken the sleepers. The 
stranger stood in silence and 
the moonlight made it difficult 
to see clearly. The figure ap- 
peared to be wearing an ample 
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cloak of dark color and his head was covered 
by a kind of cap that terminated in a point. 

“Who are you?” challenged Hereward. 

Egbert stirred in his sleep. The stranger 
noted the sound and hesitated to reply, then 
Hereward drew his sword and advanced, “Nay, 
you will not answer me,” he began. 

The stranger put forth a deprecating hand, 
“IT am no fighting man, Thane,” he said, “but 
a monk of Scotia, on my journey toward Kent.” 

Hereward was only half convinced, but he 
lowered his sword, though he held his shield 
ready in case of treachery. The monk dropped 
both arms to his sides and waited for him. 

“So you are on your journey?” repeated 
Hereward as he came close to him and, seeing 
that he was indeed unarmed, he dropped the 
shield. “Do you not fear Penda, that you trav- 
el thus alone?” 

“Nay, I fear him not, Thane. Penda’s sons 
are Christians, and his daughters are wise and 
holy virgins. They say that Penda respects the 
religion that makes men better subjects, and 
stronger combatants, but he loves not hypocrisy 
and refuses to take the yoke of Christ upon his 
own shoulders, otherwise Penda had been a 
Christian long since.” 

“*They’ say many things, good sir. And, if 
a poor soldier may be so bold, what takes you 
to Kent?” 

“My desire to join the brethren of St. Augus- 
tine, in the city of Canterbury, for their fame 
has spread abroad, and I would fain serve them 
who are so near to God.” He made a sudden 
movement, as though to doff a cap, or a helmet, 
and the movement left him bareheaded, for the 
cowl fell back upon his shoulders. 

Hereward noted the action. “You have been 
a soldier,” he said. 

“Aye, Thane, I have been a soldier, and borne 
my part in many a fierce fight. But my chief is 
dead, he was slain by a follower of the King of 
Northumbria, and wanting his leadership, I no 
longer have any heart for the fray, yet, being 
a born fighter, I exchanged my sword and 
shield for the ghostly arms of Holy Mother 
Church.” 

“A monk!” 

The monk smiled. “Wherefore not? seeing 
that the life of a monk is that of a soldier. A 
soldier must needs obey that captain who is set 
over him, a monk or a soldier, it is all the same, 
’tis but the fortune of life; death comes to all 
men, and how it comes matters not.” 

“Yet, such a cheerless life!” 

“How? cheerless! Does a monk watch, so 
does a soldier; does he fast, who fasts longer, 
or oftener than a warrior? Does he fare hard, 
and go ill shod? so does the soldier. Does he 
die more hardly than the soldier, Thane? or, 


are his hopes of eternal peace less, think yoy? 
Taking it all in all, is not the monk’s a 

life. I doubt it not for I have been both, and] 
would not return whence I came out.” 

“For all that 1 would rather the camp than 
the monastery, and the keen arrows of human 
foes than the fiery darts of ghostly enemies. 
But tell me, good sir, have you supped, or would 
you rest? I am on guard as you see, and 
may sleep in peace if you are so minded.” 

Egbert came to them suddenly, before the 
monk had time for a reply. “Whom have we 
here?” he cried. He had laid his hand care. 
lessly upon Hereward’s shoulder and the thane 
had started at the suddenness of his coming, 
but he answered readily enough. 

“A monk, Egbert, on his way 
bury.” 

“A monk! strange. But if he really is what 
he says, ’tis well, for we may chance to need a 
chaplain ere we reach Kent. What say you, 
good sir, will you travel in our company?” 

“Very willingly, my Lord. Yet you mistake, 
I am no priest, only a simple monk, but as I 
travel with you, it may be that the monasteries 
on our way will the more surely give your wor- 
ship hospitality.” 

“That is what we need. To lie thus in the 
greenwood on such a summer night as this is 
scarce to be called a hardship, but the men are 
not mine, and I would not overtire them lest 
on their return they be unfit for duty.” 

“Let it be so then,” said the monk. “For to- 
night I will share your camp, but to-morrow I 
will guide you to a goodly monastery. I was 
on my way thither, but the night fell too soon.” 

“Then rest you, good sir. Hereward, lie 
down in the cranny of the rock yonder, you will 
find it as fair a bed as a man may meet with on 
his travels. No, I need you not, sleep while you 
may, and pleasant dreams to you.” He waved 
his hand toward the place where he had been 
lying until he had wakened at the hooting of 
the owl. Now he undertook to watch over the 
little camp and Hereward, nothing loath, threw 
himself upon the pile of twigs and fern that 
the men had hastily gathered for their leader. 

Egbert waited for a few moments, and when 
Hereward gave undoubted signs of slumber he 
crossed over to the reclining form of the monk. 
“Methought I heard an owl hooting at the 
moon,” he said casually. 

The monk laughed softly. 
and ‘owls’,” he returned. 

“And all are wise, they say, yet some have 
more wisdom than others.” 

“Nay, it was but to try the nature of the 
band, and if it were a friendly force or no. Al 
owl might fly away and a man would sx 
trouble himself to pursue it, for a man it were 
another matter.” 


to Canter. 


“There are owls, 
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“'Tis an old soldier’s trick. I marked all 
that passed, even your words came to my ears 
asllay. But there are other questions I would 
ask you. Perchance it were best to wait for the 
dawn. You can tell me more upon the road.” 

“I am not weary, for I reached this spot at 
noon and rested during the heat of the day, in- 
tending to proceed later in the afternoon, but 
I was overweary and slept too long. I travel 
much by the light of the moon, for going thus at 
night I but seldom meet men, and so travel the 
more swiftly and safely.” 

“You have the ways of a soldier, and your 
speech is of the North. You are from Scotia 
methinks.” 

“I was from Scotia, but I came now from 
Jarrow. "Tis long since I was in Scotia, nigh 
upon twenty years.” 

“You were fighting against Northumbria?” 

“Ay, by my chieftain’s side.” 

“His name?” 

“Duncan. As brave a man as the sun ever 
shone upon, and as handsome.” 

“Your name?” 

“Brother Hugh.” 

“But before?” 

“T tell it not,” protested the monk, “yet, for 
Iam not known in this country, it can do no 
harm. They called me Diuma in Scotia, but 
the monks at Jarrow changed it to Hugh. A 
monk knows neither country nor family, but 
strives only after heavenly things.” 

“Your reason for this change?” 

“To save my soul, your worship, and to offer 
suffrages for my murdered chieftain.” 

“Murdered?” 

“Murdered, your worship, and in cold blood, 
by a crafty follower of the Northumbrian king 
who set fire to his house in the darkness of the 
night. It was a piteous sight. I came upon 
the body of my chieftain stretched lifeless be- 
fore the smoking ruins of his home. Everyone 
had fled, even the thane who had fired the 
house and stabbed the chief before his own 
door. But there was another of that man’s fol- 
lowers, who still lingered about the place, and 
the fellow stabbed me, too, and left me for dead 
at Duncan’s feet. 

“Your chief was already slain when you came 
upon him. How could you know the man that 
killed him ?” 

“As thus, your worship, the man who wound- 
ed me so that he thought I must die of his 
stroke, for my greater misery recounted the 
deeds of his fellow. It seemed that the King 

made a show of force against Duncan—I 

absent on my chief’s affairs at the time— 

and that Duncan had pursued the party until he 
lost them in the forest. On his return home he 
his house in flames, and deserted, and 
with the fire until he could do no more. 


Then he threw himself down at a little distance, 
overcome by weariness, for he had been fight- 
ing for a day and a night, besides receiving a 
wound from a chance arrow. This fellow who 
had been set to watch the place rushed in and 
slew him with a single thrust. And then he 
fled, for, as a man wakes suddenly from a hor- 
rid dream, he knew that this stroke was no 
fair deathblow given in an honest fight, but the 
act of a murderer. And yet he joyed for the 
killing of one who stood between him and his 
desires.” 

“The King’s man told you this! 
belief.” 

“He told it to me that I might suffer the more 
in dying. These pagans hate the Christian name 
with no light hatred. And yet I cannot under- 
stand why the man should seek to revenge him- 
self upon the humble follower of a noble chief. 
To make an ending of the story, the man left 
me there at Duncan’s feet, and my senses failed 
me for a time. When they returned I found 
myself in a sort of cave. My wounds had been 
dressed and I lay easily enough upon a great 
bed of dried fern. A monk knelt at the en- 
trance of the cave and beyond his figure I 
caught a glimpse of blue, and the waving 
boughs of green trees pierced by arrows of sun- 
shine. I strove to speak but my lips had lost 
the trick, even my eyes refused to stay open, 
and I fell asleep again, wondering if that place 
were purgatory, for my wounds and all my 
limbs ached mightily, and I felt a terrible 
thirst. And yet in spite of all, I slept again. 
When next I woke, the monk was bending over 
me, renewing the bandages by the light of a 
horn lantern that he had set upon the ground. 
From that time my recovery was rapid, and as 
soon as I could walk again I went with my new 
friend to Jarrow where I have ever since dwelt 
in peace, knowing little or nothing of these end- 
less wars.” 

“And wherefore would you leave Jarrow 
where you have dwelt so many years in peace?” 

“T know not, your worship, except that men 
sometimes feel strange impulses. It has been 
borne in upon me of late that some work awaits 
me in Kent. I know it not surely, nor can I 
hazard a guess as to what it might be, but the 
impulse draws me ever onward, leads me, as it 
were, to Canterbury, and I would fain die 
among the monks of Augustine, for the fame 
of their holy lives reached even to Jarrow.” 

“You are not old yet, that you should talk of 
dying!” exclaimed Egbert. 

“Men die at all ages, and I am older than I 
look. ’Tis nigh upon a score of years since my 
— was slain, and I was then past middle 

ife.” 

Egbert looked sharply at the monk. Seen in 
the moonlight, he had the appearance of a ro- 
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bust man of middle age, but for the white hair 
that fringed his shaven crown, he might have 
passed for a young man. But as he looked he 
became aware of an almost imperceptible 
trembling of the monk’s head from time to 
time, and an accompanying unsteadiness of the 
hands proclaimed the truth of his assertion. 

Egbert considered for a moment, then he 
said, “You are welcome to our company, good 
sir. It maybe that we travel somewhat fast 
for your liking, but we can find a horse for you 
among us, and never fear but that we’ll see you 
safely to Canterbury. But now, as I am on 
guard, I must leave you. Lie down and rest 
awhile until the dawn breaks, when we must 
press forward. I would not hazard my men’s 
lives by lingering in these forests, we are too 
few to hold our own against a large company.” 

Egbert turned away and walked to the far 
end of the glade where he stood for a while as 
though listening, but apparently he heard noth- 
ing amiss, for he came back again and seated 
himself on a huge boulder around which the 
roots of a big elm clung like giant fingers. 

Brother Hugh watched him as he sat there 
lost in thought, and then the beauty of the sum- 
mer night stole over the old man’s soul, like the 
visible sign of a Divine protection, and after a 
while he rose softly and kneeled in the deep 
shadow of the wood, and his soul was caught 
up in a rapturous contemplation that almost 
laid the glories of Heaven bare before his eyes, 
and the world vanished from his sight, and its 
sounds from his ears, for his senses were freed 
for a little while from the bondage of time and 
space, and dwelt upon that borderland where 
the very old sometimes mingle with the blessed 
spirits who have already passed from the dim- 
ness of faith to the glory of sight. 

Egbert had seen him rise. A sort of rever- 
ent wonder stole upon him as he marked the old 
monk’s absorption in his prayer, and a half 
desire to flee from the turmoil of life and be at 
peace, even as this man was, and then he also 
rose and went a little way into the forest, for 
Hereward was already astir, and the ruddy 
dawn was breaking over the tops of the elms. 
He waited until the thane came to him at the 
end of the open space where the shadows lay 
black and silent under a wood of pines. 

“Think you his story is true, Hereward?” he 
asked carelessly. 

“As true as the Holy Gospel, Egbert. 
do not doubt him?” 

“Nay. At first I doubted; but I doubt no 
longer. We are secured from evil by his com- 
pany. "Tis a holy man.” 

“Aye, I watched him just now at his prayers. 
He thought that we all slept and went aside to 
pray in the shadows. There is a protection in 
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this chance, either for him or for us. I see the 
hand of God in it.” 

“God rules all, Hereward, but the wherefore 
of this is a mystery. Go not after him Here 
ward,” he said lightly, “for I cannot spare you, 
nor the Lady Alfrida neither,” he added smij- 
ing. 

(To be continued) 


Eucharistic Thoughts 
F. V. 


You owe it to your own negligence if but one 
Holy Communion is counted against you. 


True happiness comes to those people who 
make the best use of God’s gifts. 


_ Gratitude for the benefits of Holy Commun- 
ion seems to have no part in the life of some 
Catholics. —_———— 


We may approach the Holy Table almost any 
day in the year. 


Our souls must be lined with the finest vir- 
tues when we receive our Lord, even as the Ci- 
borium is lined with the purest gold. 


The Foes 
Dom HucuH G. BeEvenot, O. S. B., B. A. 


2. The Hero 


As when the vulture o’er the dovecote hovers 
And closes ring on ring about its prey, 

Till it doth strike and rend those gentle lovers; 
And bear the remnant in its claws away. 


So fares Jerusalem when ruthless swords 
Strike those who to no sin will be enticed; 

The Syrian soldiers stalk about like lords,— 
And on God’s altar swine are sacrificed! 


Pagans triumph from Dan to Bershabee; 
Yet one who bides amid the desert caves 

Burns for the fray: Judas the Machabee! 
From God and men he thus assistance craves: 


“Great Lord of all, heed Thou my call, 
Send us Thy Cherubim! 

Swift aid now render in all your splendor, 
Ye burning Seraphim! 


“Ye Jews who fled, were hither led 
To rally for the fight; 

For love of Sion be each a lion 
Endued with Jahve’s might!” 


The cry was echoed o’er the hills and plains; 
Proud mothers burnished up each spear and shield 

And martial youth strode forth with tingling veils 
To rout the mighty on the gallant field. 
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Twelve Hours 


MARY WINDEATT 


HEY were piled neatly in three substan- 

tial towers, very much in the fashion in 
which children make houses out of wooden 
plocks. Half absent-mindedly Rena Davis 
counted them over to make sure—sweaters and 
caps in red, blue and green, a game apiece, 
candy, nuts, a drum, several gaily decorated 
story books and a doll with sleeping eyes. Not 
much, Rena reflected sadly, but it was the best 
she could do. Christmas nowadays was noth- 
ing more than a lot of show, anyway—friends 
vying with friends to see who could outdo the 
other. 

The tinkling door bell broke the afternoon’s 
stillness with a pleasant thrill. 

“Why, Diana!” Rena’s voice betrayed all the 
surprise and amazement which the unexpected 
visitor had brought with her. “You actually 
found time! And on Christmas Eve, too!” 

Diana Crighton, fresh from the glowing aft- 
ernoon, smiled at the apparent enthusiasm. 

“Surprised, honey?” she inquired with a 
light laugh, sinking into a low chair and un- 
tying her long silk scarf. “I didn’t know 
whether I would catch you in or not. With a 
wild young family like yours and on the night 
of nights, it’s a wonder you aren’t rushing mad- 
ly through the stores, like everybody else.” 

Rena smiled a bit wistfully as she regarded 
Diana’s exquisite hands which played childish- 
ly with the sable trimmings on her coat. Diana 
was nearly three years her senior but she 
looked very young and lovely—at least, so she 
seemed to Rena. “If you had bought a thirteen 
pound turkey and a Christmas tree, plus pres- 
ents for the three of them,” remarked Rena 
with a knowing smile, “you wouldn’t be won- 
dering why I should choose to stay home for a 
rest. Besides, there’s no pleasure left in Christ- 
Mas unless you have the money, Di.” 

Diana Crighton leaned back thoughtfully and 
surveyed Rena through coolly calculating eyes. 

“You don’t seem to have much Christmas 
“What's 


spirit,” she observed after a pause. 
the matter, anyway?” 


Rena Davis choked back what might have 


ena sob. “Yes,” she burst out vehemently, 
‘it’s all very well for you to ask what’s the mat- 
ter; but if you had brought up three kids and 
washed dishes three times a day and kept the 
family’s clothes clean and mended and never 
had hardly a minute to spend in doing the 
you ached and longed to do, you wouldn’t 
there and ask what’s the matter. I’m just 
sick and tired of housework and planning meals 


and bridge club on Thursdays and the eternal 
sweeping and dusting—first one room and then 
another. I h-hate....” 

“Of course. You wouldn’t be human if you 
didn’t.” Diana patted the shaking shoulder 
with a sympathetic hand. “You'd like to have 
time to read the latest books and take in the new 
plays and have money enough to keep a maid 
and have all the pretty clothes you see in the 
stores—and travel every winter—of course you 
would. Who wouldn’t? Unless it were those 
who have always had these things.” 

Rena sat up suddenly and shook off Diana’s 
jeweled hand almost roughly. 

“T’m a fool—a silly brainless nut,” she burst 
out, dabbing her eyes with a tiny roll of colored 
cambric. “What will you ever think of me, 
Diana? I’m awfully sorry—really.” 

The tearful grey eyes were childishly peni- 
tent and the wistful mouth made a half effort 
at a smile. “I should be ashamed of myself, I 
know—” she continued, staring down at Diana’s 
smart sport shoes. “I’ve got three sturdy kid- 
dies and an awfully k-kind husband and... .” 

Diana Crighton rose abruptly from the 
chintz-covered rocker and took Rena’s two cold 
hands in a firm grip. 

“You need a change and you know it,” she 
said in an even tone. “This kind of a life was 
never meant for you, child. How would you 
like to be my secretary for a while? You had 
heard I was leaving for Honolulu on the fifth, 
I suppose?” 

“A secretary?” 
lous. 

“Yes—a secretary,” repeated Diana, looking 
at the delicate face before her with something 
like compassion. To see such an adorable young 
creature as Rena beginning to fade was almost 
too much. And yet it was not Rena’s fault. 

“But, Diana, I couldn’t, you know! I couldn’t 
think of leaving them—and Bob—I’m afraid 
Bob wouldn’t want me to go.” 

Tears were not far away but Rena swallowed 
them back bravely. “It would be perfectly 
heavenly but I really—it wouldn’t be right—” 
and her voice trailed off into silence. 

Somewhere in the distance there was a sound 
of sleigh bells and childish treble voices. A 
clock struck four times in harsh, rasping tones. 
Rena Davis shuddered and gazed hopelessly at 
the red worn carpet with its ludicrous design of 
faded yellow roses. 

“T’ll give you a couple of days to think it over, 
Rena,” said her visitor, preparing to depart. 


Rena’s voice was incredu- 
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“The kids would be perfectly all right without 
you, while as for Bob....” . her tone was elo- 
quent. “He would have his newspaper and the 
wild-west movies; besides, it wouldn’t be a 
parting forever—just for a few months.” 

Rena shrugged her slim shoulders carelessly. 
Already a faint tinge of shell pink had crept 
into her ivory pale skin at the prospect. 

“TI guess they would get along all right,” she 
said with a wry smile. “Will you listen to that 
awful rumpus? It makes my head fairly spin!” 

A dull thumping of snowy feet on the back 
verandah interspersed with much shouting and 
childish laughter came to their ears. 

“T’ll leave you before I forget,” laughed Di- 
ana, wrapping her seal coat around her slim 
boyish figure. “It’s about time, too, if I’m to be 
ready for the show to-night. Bye-bye, darling. 
Merry Christmas and all the rest of it!’ 

Rena waved a small hand through the aged 
net curtains as Diana skipped blithely down the 
snowy walk. How young and care free she 
seemed—and they had been at boarding school 
together! 

With a sigh Rena turned to meet the on- 
slaught of the three merry ruffians who piled 
into the kitchen. There was not much chance 
for idle musing in the brisk five minutes of see- 
ing that soaking mittens and wet overstockings 
were carefully placed by the glowing coal range 
’ todry. Would her life always be nothing but a 
round of trivial little things, simple everyday 
affairs which would never lead to the haunt of 
the ever elusive Beautiful? 

“Just four more hours!” squealed chubby 
Betty, her black eyes shining with tense expec- 
tation. “Just four more hours until Santa 
Claus comes!” 

“Silly!” Jack’s voice was withering in its 
sarcasm. “Santa isn’t supposed to come until 
midnight; that’s seven—seven and a half 
hours more. You girls don’t know nuthin!” 

“I wanna train—train with wheels that go 
roun’ and roun’ and roun’ and roun’—and a 
drum so’s I can be a soldier man—left, right, 
left, right—halt—a-TENSHUN!” Eight-year- 
old Michael’s shrill voice rose above the hubbub 
of Jack and Betty’s argument. Rena smiled 
wearily in spite of herself at the seriousness of 
the three. Children always seemed so happy. 

When at length the supper dishes had been 
cleared away and the three youngsters safely 
in bed—faces shining with recent applications 
of soap and water— Rena sank wearily into the 
same chintz covered rocker with a pile of mend- 
ing. She had neglected it the day before in or- 

der to attend an organ recital, but it had been 
- worth it. The great dimly lit hall had been a 
magnificent background for the strangely 
haunting melodies which the artist had chosen 
for his twilight hour—soul-satisfying bits from 
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the immortal masterpieces of the world. But— 
the dishes had had to wait, in company with the 
numerous pairs of grey woolen stockings. She 
had gone alone, too; Bob was always too busy 
and too tired for such things. 

Busy with her thoughts, Rena’s deft fingers 
plied the needle and thread—in and out, in and 
out; in the neatly executed mends Diana's 
pleasure-loving self seemed to beckon to her. 
Years ago they had been inseparable. They had 
gone to the same parties, enjoyed the same 
books, liked the same school subjects and had 
discussed the future with great frankness. 

“TI shall marry a dark, passionate man,” ex- 
claimed Rena dramatically. “He’ll be rather 
wicked at first, you know, but I’ll reform him 
and everything will be perfectly wonderful!” 

Rena smiled rather wanly: to herself as the 
flashing needle dexterously caught a sly run in 
Betty’s best pair of cashmere. How differently 
it had ail turned out! A plain, fair-haired, easy- 
going salesman, and a little, five-room shingle 
bungalow on Grant Avenue—the dividing line 
between the better class of residence and the 
straggling remnants of a once-flourishing min- 
ing town. 

A sound of crunching footsteps on the fresh- 
ly shoveled walk put an end to futile dreaming. 
Hurriedly Rena lit the gas oven to heat up sup- 
per for Bob and get the kettle boiling for his 
tea. By the time she had found his slippers 
and drawn his favorite chair up in front of the 
stove, the door had opened, letting in a fine 
cloud of powdery snow and a smoky puff of cold 
air. 

“Gee, I feel rotten!”” was Bob’s only remark 
as he stamped his feet on the hooked rug which 
lay apologetically on the worn linoleum. “It’s 
this beastly cold that gets me every time!” 

“Why in the world don’t you come home ear- 
lier, then?” Rena’s voice was slightly bitter as 
she bustled hurriedly between the old-fashioned 
stove and the plain kitchen table. “Day after 
day it’s the same thing. You leave every morn- 
ing at seven and never get back till eight.... 
or sometimes nine. What kind of a life is that 
for you? Or m-me either?” 

With a look of withering scorn the man com- 
menced the laborious task of untying his wet 
shoes, stiff with frost. “And where do you sup- 
pose the money is going to come from in 
case—if I don’t work?” he said at length. 


Rena did not reply right away. As she set 
a cup of steaming tea on the checked tablecloth 
which had done duty for the past week, she 
felt much abused. A search revealed a clean 
knife and fork which she had won two years 
ago when the fair had come to town. 
the silver was wearing off. Long long ago she 
had despaired of ever having things to 
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“Diana Crighton was over this afternoon,” 
she remarked after a pause. The man crunched 
heavily on a crust of bread, attacking the 
warmed-up meat and vegetables with gusto. 

“She’s going to Honolulu after Christmas,” 
she added, with a wary glance sideways. 

“That so?” Bob’s face, ruddy from the sti- 
fing heat of the glowing coals, was stolidly in- 
different. For a moment Rena felt like break- 
ing the thick, square-built cup which he was 
lifting to his lips—she would have taken a 
strange and savage delight in making havoc 
with all his cherished possessions. The next 
minute the feeling had vanished and she was 
solicitously pouring him another cup of tea. 

“She give you anything for Christmas?” he 
inquired suddenly. 

“Of course not, Bob. We haven’t given each 
other anything for Christmas for years. Don’t 
you remember we gave that up after—after we 
were married? Presents—nice ones—are so 
expensive, you know.” 

“You said it.” Bob’s tone was eloquently ex- 
pressive. “What did you get for the kids?” 

“Oh, sweaters and caps for all three of them, 
some nuts and candy, a sled, a doll, a drum, 
and some books and things. Mickey wanted a 
train but I’m afraid that he’ll have to bear the 
disappointment. I couldn’t get him a train 
this year. They’re such a terrible price!” 

The man nodded dully. “You can’t enjoy 
life unless you’ve got the cash,” he remarked 
bitterly. “You can’t do nuthin’ without the 
almighty dollar for a walking stick. It’s the 
truth, Wren.” 

He looked at her quizzically as a gust of wind 
shook the storm windows’ fastenings and 
howled mournfully in the dead branches of the 
old elm tree outside. He moistened his lips as 
if to speak but on second thought refrained. 

Mechanically Rena commenced removing the 
plain white dishes to the sink. Her strong 
though delicately moulded hands plunged into 
the hot water mercilessly. Christmas Eve— 
Christmas Eve, with Time relentlessly reeling 
off the hopeless hours which promised nothing 
but a terrible repetition of the sordid little 
things of everyday .... A plate crashed on the 
floor, the while a hundred atoms of its gleaming 
face lay smiling at their ruin. 

“Think I’ll lie down for a spell, Rena,” said 
the man suddenly. “I feel just about all in. 
You're not ready to fix the stockings yet, are 
you?” 

“No—not for a while.” Rena’s voice was 
dreamy and far away.... moonlight on long 
stretches of silver beach—waving palms and 
ft strains of stringed orchestral music 

gainst the tropic background of pulsing throb- 


nights—a chance to satisfy her beauty- 
gered soul—and new avenues of thought, 


new experiences, new friends, to open up the 
gate which would lead to thrilling times in the 
months to come.... 

“T’ll go, of course I'll go!”” whispered Rena 
fiercely to herself in the dimly-lit corner of the 
shabby little room. “Why shouldn’t I? There’s 
nothing wrong in taking a holiday—the kids 
are old enough to be left alone—besides, they’re 
away from home most of the day anyway, what 
_ school and playtime and one thing and an- 
other.” 

Half unconsciously she commenced to hum a 
gay little tune. She would tell Bob when they 
were filling the stockings. And she would not 
be afraid. There was no sense in that. 

The pile of grey stockings rapidly dimin- 
ished. 

Soon there was only one left—one with an 
enormous gaping hole in it, mutely eloquent of 
the day Michael had torn it in a wild and bloody 
battle with young Terry Murphy down the 
block. She had scolded him for causing her so 
much trouble with his thoughtlessness. 

“But, gee, Mom! D’ya suppose I was a’goin’ 
to sit still when he went and called me a mon- 
key’s uncle? No s—s—sir!” And Michael’s 


- youthful chin had asserted itself in a kingly 


fashion. 

For a moment Rena felt a pang. She would 
certainly miss the children—Betty with her 
round, sunny face, Jack with his reckless ideas 
for saving time and bother—and Michael— 
Michael, named after that old dream of a pas- 
sionate beauty-loving knight errant who had 
never, never come. 

She might even find it possible to miss Bob— 
poor old-fashioned Bob who would never rise 





Christmas Eve in the South 
EMILY CAMPBELL ADAMS 


Blood-red of seed, magnolia burs 
Fling pungent odors wide; 

The elder puts forth new, green shoots 
To greet the Christmastide.... 


The drowsy cattle wake and stir 
At midnight, meek and mild, 
As when of old they knelt before 

The Mother and the Child. 


Three cedars on the hilltop stand 
Like sentinels afar, 

As watched the three Kings of the East 
The rising of the Star. 


The moon, a silver shield, has changed 
The cloud hosts, dazzling white, 

To troops of waiting angels fair.... 
The Child is born to-night! 








































“I saw, and behold a tree in the midst of the earth, and the 
height thereof was exceeding great. The tree was great, and 
strong: and the height thereof reached unto heaven: the 
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™)O the attentive ear of a child of nature there are sermons in 
the silent stones, whispering winds, babbling brooks, and 
soughing trees. The text and context of the discourses of 
these woody preachers varies with the shifting seasons and 
comprises the brief span of man’s earthly existence: life, 
growth, fruit, death. But in the assembly of these gnarled 
veterans there stands one that seems to be the messenger of changeless 
eternity, the evergreen,—the Christmas Tree. If we cannot listen to him 
preaching on native soil under the giant, sky-flung tent, we transport him 
into our cozy living room, that his mere presence in emerald, resin-per- 
fumed coat may charm us by his holiday mood, and lend a cheering savor 
to our festive board. We could not have invited a nobler guest, nor a more 
persuasive preacher. He stands erect, in glistening uniform, the faithful 
herald of the newborn King. Hear his message. 


In natural state, when all his fellows raise aloft their leaf-bared arms 
like wailing women, and chant a mournful dirge to nature under her icy 
pall, he, like a frolicsome youth, shakes the snow from his furzy locks and 
in lisping whispers tells us of the unchanging fidelity of Him, whose love 
for us never wanes, “Jesus Christ, yesterday, and to-day, and the same 
for ever,”—Heb. 13:8, Who came to earth one holy night that He might 
captivate the hearts of men and draw them to Himself. 

Yet more, our holiday guest tells us, when decked out in all his dazzling 
epaulettes and regal finery. As helmet plume upon his crown there gleams 
the Star of Bethlehem, the distinguishing badge of his Prince, Who, “be- 
gotten of the Father before the day star,” came to fill with radiant souls 
the niches vacated by Lucifer and his rebel following in the firmament that 
spans God’s eternal throne. Glittering tinsel that links his limbs as jew- 
elled armlets, bespeak the golden chain let down from heaven on Christmas 





sight thereof was even to the ends of the earth. Its leaves 
were most beautiful, and its fruit exceeding much; and in 
it was food for all.”—Dan. 4:7-9. 


night by the Father to bind His wayward children again to Himself by the 
love-forged link, the God-man, Jesus. Blushing apples and luscious fruits 
that hang in rich profusion from these barren limbs recall the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, whose forbidden fruit brought pain and death 
to Adam and his numerous posterity, and to its counterpart, the tree of 
the cross, whereon by pain and death was brought to full maturity the 
fruit of life eternal. Bright, gilded nuts are there, striking symbols of our 
faith’s hidden mysteries, which the Word of the Father has opened and 
laid bare to our minds, especially that of the Incarnation, hidden between 
adouble shell of heaven’s highest love and earth’s deepest humility. Scores 
of sweets and sugared things are naught when compared to the sweet 
“charity of Christ that surpasseth all understanding.” And tongues of 
fame from variegated candles loudly proclaim the advent of the great 
“Light to the revelation of the Gentiles, the true Light, Which enlighteneth 
every man that cometh into this world.”—St. John 1:2. 


We leave our homes to assist at the three holy Masses. Here, in God’s 
house, our soul’s eye discerns a nobler tree, the evergreen twig cut from 
the tree of the cross and transplanted into the fruitful soil of every Catholic 
church. It is not the herald of the Prince of Peace, but the King in person, 
with His favorite greeting: “Peace.” This mystic tree is not crowned 
with a star, for it reaches higher than the stars, pierces the firmament 
above, and penetrates to the very throne of the Triune God. It is the link 
between man and God, the artery that carries the divine sap of grace from 
its fountain head to the most distant member of Christ’s mystic body; the 
sum of all mysteries and articles of faith; the consummation of the love 
of Christ. For nineteen centuries this tree has preserved its youthful 
Vigor and vitality, has weathered all storms, for it stands secure, firmly 
fixed upon the altar stone,—the Mass,—our perennial Christmas Tree. 
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from the sordid rut of his business to the splen- 
did shining things of real life.... But then, 
there were so many, so very many things to 
compensate .... She must not be afraid. 

“Bob,” she called softly to the dozing figure 
on the horsehair sofa. “Don’t you think we’d 
better start to fix the tree?” 

There was no answer. In the dim light of 
the small reading lamp his face looked old and 
worn and his hands rough and knotted 
Somewhere there was a still quiet house with 
shining floors—quiet, efficient servants—cut 
flowers in splendid antique vases—the dull 
glimmering of yuletide logs in the dark Ma- 
hogany of a grand piano.... 

“Bob!” She spoke more sharply. “It’s time 
to fill the stockings; you’re not going to loll 
around all night, are you?” 


For the space of a few seconds Rena sat 
dazed. When with futile haste the mocking 
truth knocked and hammered at the gates of 
numbed intelligence. 

“Bob!”” She whispered hoarsely. The next 
moment she was at his side in a fever of anx- 
iety. “What is it? Oh, what’s the matter? 
For God’s sake, tell me....” her voice choked 
with anguish. 

The veined eyelids flickered for a moment. 
A damp moisture stood coldly forth upon the 
careworn temples. A rough hand clutched con- 
vulsively, opening, closing, opening, closing... . 

“It’s nothing, Wren,” he whispered thickly. 
“I’ve just—just been working a little too 
in har 

Somehow the long hours dragged out their 
miserable existence and the grey dawn of 
Christmas paled to a rosier tint. Rena had 
not once stirred from Bob’s bedside, although 
the kind-faced nurse had more than once urged 
her to lie down for an hour or two. 

“My gracicus, child!” the patient voice had 
exclaimed. “You mustn’t worry like this! Why 
in a day or two he’ll be just the same as ever!” 

“Just the same as ever!” Rena echoed the 
words blankly. “I d-don’t....I hope so,” she 
stammered weakly. In the long watches of the 
night she had come to realize that Bob meant 
more to her than anyone else ever could. That 
the three treasures asleep upstairs were far 
more precious than anything Diana could ever 
tempt her with. 

A faint tug at her hand aroused her senses to 
instant alertness. 

“Rena!” Bob whispered faintly, “I meant to 
teli you at supper time.... but I didn’t get a 
chance.” 

His breathing became labored for a moment 
and he stopped. Rena pressed his hand encour- 
agingly. 

“Don’t bother now, dear. You must just rest 


for to-day. To-morrow you can tell me all about 
hg 

“No!” The sick man’s voice grew momen. 
tarily stronger. “I w-want to tell you now. Re 
na, listen.” There was a faintly jubilant note 
in his voice. “In March the Company’s open- 
ing up a new office and I—I’m to be manager!” 

“Oh, Bob! Bob dear!” And Rena’s voigg 
filled with suppressed sobs as she turned a be 
wildered gaze at the tired grey eyes looking 
trustfully into her own. “How perfectly won- 
derful!” Then on second thought she sank on 
her knees to the floor, burying her dark head 
in the bedclothes. “Where is it? The new 
branch?” she asked at length. 

A worn hand brushed her shining hair ten- 
derly. “A long way off. In Honolulu,” he said 
simply. 

Somewhere in the distance a wheezy old clock 
struck four times in harsh raspy tones. In the 
red gold of Christmas morning the worn and 
faded carpet took on fresh beauty. 


A drop of wine, falling into a vessel of wa- 
ter, becomes one with the water; even so we 
are identified with Christ in Holy Communion. 


The Holy Eucharist is the sun which causes 
the virtues of holiness to thrive in our garden 
of sanctity. 


Let the Divine Architect build a skyscraper 
for your soul. The concrete foundation will be 
faith, and with each succeeding Communion 
the scaffolding and steel work will rise higher 
and higher above the mean things of earth. 


Little Lord Jesus 
FRANCES CROSBY HAMLET 


Little Lord Jesus, to-night we forget 

Calvary, Pilate, and lone Olivet; 

This is the night that the prophets foretold, 
There’s a star in the sky, and a hush on the wold. 


Little Lord Jesus, no room in the inn! 

Thronged is low Bethlehem, kin seeking kin. 
Her hour upon her, sweet Mary has found 

A manger to fold thee, where cattle stand round. 


Over the desert three wise men ride fast, 
Kneeling, they bring thee their homage at last; 
There’s a light in the skies, and the heavenly hosts sing: 
“In the city of David a Savior, a King!” 


Little Lord Jesus, still, still to thy own 
Thou comest unheralded, humble, and lone. 
Child of the ages, thou Savior divine, 

Rule thou in every heart, rule thou in mine! 
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The Cradle Beside the Tree 


AMY BRUNER ALMY 


0O-MORROW it would be Christmas again. 
Nora Claverly drew the rose-colored cur- 
tains a little more to one side so that she could 
catch a last glimpse of Richard down the street. 
To-morrow it would be six years since she had 
married Richard Claverly. She had been only 
a chorus girl then. How happy she had been 
that Richard loved her so devotedly! She had 
been so proud of him, of his dark, distinguished 
looks, of his ability, of his reputation as a law- 
yer, of his Claverly heritage. 

Shortly before Richard left the house, she 
had picked up the morning paper. She had 
read an item in it that had brought back the 

to her, poignantly. Ever since their mar- 
riage, Richard had heaped luxury upon her, yet, 
in the midst of it all, her life had been empty. 
After her first, too-great happiness, a feeling 
of bafflement had crept upon her. It was be- 
cause her voice was being stifled within her. 
She loved to sing in public; it was like the 
breath of life to her. But Richard did not want 
her to. Once, the second year after they were 
married, she had asked him whether he would 
care if she took part in an opera, in a-minor 
part, owing to the illness of one of the singers 
of the company then in the city. 

“No, no, Nora! Sing in such a common cho- 
rus! Let’s bury the past, if possible,” he said 
bitterly. “I should think you would want to 
forget it.” He was ashamed of her past. 

So, as time passed, Nora had come to feel 
more and more like a bird beating its wings 
against its cage. 

Again Nora scanned the bit of news: to 
Jeanne Bowden, her former friend and com- 
panion in the chorus, a son had been born less 
than two weeks ago, here in the city. 

A son born to Jeanne, and her own life was 
so empty! For, besides her longing to sing, 
there was that other hunger of her heart: she 
longed for a child. It was this longing that, 
least of all, Richard could not, or would not, 
understand. 

When Nora realized that they would never 
have children of their own, she had asked Rich- 
ard whether they might not adopt one. She 
had seen a beautiful little girl, of good parent- 
age, whom they could have had for the taking. 
He had turned from her scornfully. “Have you 
no pride of blood?” he had asked bitterly. “No, 
Richard,” she had replied, “none that would 
keep me from taking such a child.” 

Time and again, after that, she had gone 
alone to the little room in the attic, where 


amongst other relics and heirlooms, stood the 

carved Claverly cradle. In this cradle Richard 

had lain, and his father before him. So often 

had she gone to this room, that the thought of 

= empty cradle had become an obsession to 
er. 

Again, later, she had taken courage, and 
urged, “Let’s adopt a child, Richard. There 
are so many children just waiting for a good 
home and love. Won’t you give your consent?” 
In her eagerness she had said more. For a 
while he had listened, his face growing pale 
and stern. Then, suddenly, he had left the 
room. Since that time, she had not spoken of 
the subject. 

Again she read the item. “I must go to see 
Jeanne,” she said. “To think that she may have 
been here for months, perhaps, and I haven’t 
known it!” 

The house before which Nora stopped was a 
grey, worn, old tenement; to-day, it was gay 
with holiday attire. An immense, crinkled pa- 
per wreath hung on the front door bidding all 
a “Merry Christmas!” She mounted three 
flight of stairs before she came to Jeanne’s 
door. She knocked gently, twice. 

“It’s Nora!” she called. “It’s Nora! 
old friend, Nora Madden!” 

“Come in!” a low voice answered. “Nora!” 

A single window let in the grey winter light. 
Jeanne’s face was thin and white, but her large 
dark eyes shone with a radiant happiness. Be- 
side her lay a small mound of coverlets, from 
the upper end of which protruded the glimpse 
of a little, round, black-tufted head. 

Eagerly, yet half in awe, Nora gazed at the 
small being. “Oh Jeanne,” she cried, “it’s so 
strange that he is yours—lI can’t believe it.” 

“Nora, dear,” was all Jeanne said. 

“T thought that you had left town two months 
ago. I went to see you the day after the opera 
and they told me you had left. If I’d only 
known that you were still here! Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

Jeanne smiled. “I did leave, Nora, but I 
came back after a few weeks. I meant to let 
you know—I just didn’t—you had everything— 
and then, the baby came.” Her thin white hand 
lifted toward Nora understandingly. “Go over 
there, in the light, Nora, where I can look at 
you better. Oh, you are lovelier than ever! 
Your coat is just grand! It’s real beaver, isn’t 
it? Of course it must be!” 

“The same old Jeanne, to say that!” Nora 
laughed gaily.. “I had almost forgotten how 
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much you like real things. Yes, Jeanne, there 
isn’t anything real—furs, jewels, or anything, 
that I can’t have, if I want them—Oh, perhaps 
there are a few things that I can’t have.” 

“You’re sure lucky, Nora. But I’m lucky, 
too,” she added softly. 

Nora pulled the chair close up to the bed. She 
laid her arms across the pillow above Jeanne’s 
head. “I’m so glad that you are happy, Jeanne 
I—I haven’t any children, you remember I told 
you,” she said wistfully. 

A shade of pity passed over Jeanne’s face. 
“Isn’t it hard to understand, Nora? This little 
one that has come to me is the most wonderful 
thing that has happened to me—not even count- 
ing Ivan’s love. You can’t understand what I 
mean, Nora.” 

“Oh, but I do understand, Jeanne. I do 
know.” 

The baby gave a little wail. 

“Doesn’t he have a funny little voice, Nora? 
Do you think he’ll be a great singer some day?” 

“Why, he’ll have to be, Jeanne! But tell me, 
dear,” she said, tenderly smoothing the dark 
ringlets from the pale forehead, “are you per- 
fectly comfortable? Do you have everything 
that you need? Don’t you have a nurse?” 

“TI did have one, the first week. Oh, I’m get- 
ting along fine now. A woman on the second 
floor comes in and looks after us once in a 
while.” 

“If you could use any money, Jeanne—” 

“No, Nora!” 

“Now then, you’ve hurt me, Jeanne saying 
that. You’d let me give you flowers, or any 
other little thing. Money is the least thing 
that I could give you. You just can’t keep me 
from giving the baby a Christmas present, can 
you?” 

“That’s different, Nora,” she said affection- 
ately. 

“Jeanne, dear,” said Nora, “tell me all about 
yourself—everything.” 

Jeanne closed her eyes and lay thére for a 
while as if she were asleep. Then, she raised 
herself higher on the pillow. “Nora, take a 
good look at little Clement. Perhaps he isn’t so 
wonderful after all?’ 

Gently Nora loosened the covers from the top 
of the bundle and gazed critically at the bit of 
pink humanity within: “I think he’s perfectly 
wonderful, Jeanne,” she said, almost crushing 
her friend’s hand. 

“Sit down, Nora. There, now. You know 
how I used to worship Ivan long before he paid 
the slightest attention to me.” She rested 
quietly again, then went on: “We were mar- 
ried a year ago last month. Oh, Nora, he was 
so good and kind and great-hearted. He died 
six months ago—he had a terrible fever—lI 
can’t tell you—” 
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“Don’t try to,” Nora comforted. 


“Think of little Clement becoming a great 
singer, like Ivan! He'll be a good man, too, 
like his father. If Ivan were only living, we 
would be so happy—” She began to cry softly, 
but only for a moment. “Ivan told me that no 
matter what happened to him, I must be brave 
When he knew that he couldn’t get well, he 
grieved that he had so little to leave me. Yet, 
it’s going to be enough to keep me and the baby 
a year or so, without my working, and then, | 
can go back on the road. But, Nora, what 
would happen if I should take sick and die? [4 
want him to be yours then. I’d trust you more 
than anyone else. I’ve told Father Martin. He's 
been so kind to me through it all. Would you 
take little Clement?” 


“Dearest, you know that I would—Jeanne— 
you mustn’t talk about such things. You must 
be happy. It’s Christmas.” 

“I am happy! Oh, don’t go yet, Nora,” she 
begged, as Nora stood up to leave. 

“T must, Jeanne. I have all sorts of errands 
to attend to.” She dared not stay longer for 
fear of betraying the fact that, however much 
she might want to take the baby, she could not, 
for Richard would refuse. 

When Nora reached home, she found a clum- 
sy looking crate at the back entrance. It was 
swathed in burlap and enclosed in a slatted 
frame. On a card tacked to one of the slats 
was the address, “Nora Claverly,” and, in pa- 
renthesis, “Princess.” 

“How odd!” exclaimed Nora. The snow 
had partly obliterated the house address; how- 
ever, that mattered little, for the Claverlys were 
too well known to require a street address. “It 
doesn’t say where it comes from, but, anyway, 
I know that Mr. Claverly sent it. He used to 
call me ‘Princess,’ just to tease me,” she ex- 
plained to Clotilde, one of the maids. “Help 
me, Clotilde. We’ll manage to unwrap it.” 

It was a tree—a beautiful blue spruce, which, 
standing on a base already fashioned for it, 
reached as high as Nora’s shoulder. It was 
shapely and fragrant, and the blue-white bloom 
of the clouds was on it. 

They carried it into the library. 

After a hurried trip to the shops, Nora re 
turned laden with packages of ornaments, and 
chains of gold and silver tinsel. Soon, she and 
Clotilde had transformed the spruce into a pyt- 
amid of sparkling loveliness. 

At six o’clock Richard called up to say that 
unexpected business would keep him at the of 
fice until eight. Nevertheless, they would be 
able to spend the evening with their friends, 
the Merriams, as they had planned. 

Just when Nora was expecting him, he called 
up again to say that it might be ten before he 
could get off. Could she come then and meet 
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him at the office? They could go from there to 
the Merriams. “I’m-sorry, Nora, to spoil your 
evening this way.” 

“Never mind, Richard,” she replied. “T’ll 
geome. Oh, thank you so much for the beautiful 
present. It’s the very best thing you’ve ever 

ven me!” 

“I’m so glad, dear.” 

“And the best of it, that you thought of it 

1? 

“Will you wear it to-night?” came eagerly. 

“Wear it!—not to-night. You'll have to wait 
yntil the Princess is ready for you to see it,” 
she laughed happily. 

“Better say the Queen!” came the retort. 
Then, “better not come for me until—say ten- 
thirty. Good-bye.” 

“Wear it! Wear it!” Nora repeated, puz- 
died. “What did he mean?” 

She had two hours to wait. She sat down in 
front of the fireplace. She could not keep her 
thoughts from Jeanne and the baby. If she 


could only tell Richard about little Clement! 
The clock struck the half hour. A long time 
to wait yet. Suddenly came the thought, why 
not go the roundabout way, past Jeanne’s 
9 


The streets were a glistening white. Every- 
thing was touched with the magic of Christmas. 
Nora guided her runabout down the avenue, 
past the homes of wealth. She turned, then, 
into narrower streets, where Christmas shone 
even more brightly from the windows, and 
where the doors opened wide to groups of 
young people. And now she entered the more 
crowded streets, where the houses leaned closer 
together, and where they were grey and decrep- 
it from neglect. Here there were many chil- 
dren, and there, too, Christmas tried to put on 
abrave, cheery front. 

All at once, there came the shrill, prolonged 
shriek of the fire siren. The engine tore past, 
danging stridently. The crowd began to gath- 
er; the clamor swept forward, toward her own 
destination. 

Again, the long-drawn siren call, and fiercer, 
more raucous confusion. 

Nora made another turn, trying to escape the 
turmoil. The fire must be near Jeanne’s lodg- 
ing house. 

Another turn— 

It was Jeanne’s house! 

Nora took her car into a side street and re- 
turned to the fire. She made her way through 
the jostling crowd. Struggling, she forced her 
way further to the front. 

Heavy clouds of smoke enveloped the build- 
ing, belching thickly from the windows. Great 

of water spurted and writhed over the 
Tof. As she stood aghast, the peaks of the 


flames began to appear, then burst, hissing 
through the twisting streams of water. 

Was Jeanne on the fourth floor of that burn- 
ing building! Jeanne! She must find Jeanne! 

“Jeanne!” she cried. “Jeanne! Fourth 
floor! A woman is in there!” she kept call- 
ing. No one heeded her. Surely, she must have 
been taken out. She began to question those 
standing near her. She was assured that the 
firemen had declared that no one remained in 
the burning building. 

“Jeanne! Jeanne!” she called again and 
again, beating her way back and forth through 
the excited crowd. 

She must find Jeanne! She must see for her- 
self! She drew her cloak more closely about 
her. She forced her way up to the very door 
of the house. 

“There’s a sick woman on the fourth floor!” 
she cried, as she struck herself loose from a 
man’s grasp. 

How it happened that she could escape the 
vigilance of the firemen and enter the blazing 
building, no one could afterwards explain. 

The smoke was thick—blistering—she must 
keep going—she breathed a prayer— 

Up one flight—she must rest a moment— 
breathe— 

Another flight of stairs—she began to crawl 
—close to the floor—that was better—breathe— 

She tore her skirt—bound it about her face— 

“God help me!—” 

A fireman passed, breathing hoarsely, not 
seeing Nora, as she crouched there on the floor. 

She tried to cry out— 

Crawl a little further—to Jeanne’s door— 
still further— 

She fell against a form prostrate in the door- 
way—Jeanne—the baby, swathed in blankets, 
on her breast. 

“Jeanne! Jeanne!” 

The form would neither hear nor stir. 

With superhuman strength, Nora seized the 
form and dragged it into the hall, creeping low. 
ape "meses the baby in the folds of her heavy 
cloak. 

Creep lower—further—still further— 

At last—air—“Fourth—floor! woman!” she 
gasped, as strong arms lifted her. 

When Richard Claverly arrived at home, he 
found both the nurse and the physician in 
charge. Everything was being done for Nora 
that skill could suggest. The doctor assured 
him that, unless complications set in, his wife’s 
injuries would not be fatal. Her close-fitting 
hat had protected her head from burns; her 
heavy, capelike wrap had been a most fortunate 
thing for both herself and the baby. 

One by one, Richard gathered the facts. Mrs. 
Claverly had been found on the second floor, the 
baby in her arms. The mother of the child was 
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now lying dead at the hospital. Her name was 
Bowden, and she had been an opera singer. 
Less than two weeks ago she had given birth 
to a son. 

“Bowden.” He had heard that name in some 
peculiar connection. Now, he remembered—it 
was Jeanne Bowden, Nora’s one-time friend. So 
it was for her that she had come so near to 
losing her life. 

He lingered near Nora’s bed, gazing down at 
her pitiably bandaged arms and face. What if 
she should be horribly disfigured? At this 
thought, an unutterable pity for her, and for 
himself, likewise, swept over him. 

Suddenly, as he stood there, looking helpless- 
ly down upon Nora, he was seized with a feel- 
ing of self-revulsion: “How have I loved Nora? 
Have I really loved her?” He sank to his knees 
and buried his face in the covers at the foot of 
the bed. He had been utterly selfish. He had 
thought of himself always. What she had real- 
ly longed for, he had refused her. He checked 
a groan of bitterness. 

The first faint light of morning was begin- 
ning to sift through the shades when Nora 
stirred restlessly. 

“She is going to fall into a natural sleep 
now,” the nurse said. “There will be no need 
to worry now, Mr. Claverly.” 

In the distance the sound of singing was 
heard. Why, it was Christmas, and he had al- 
most forgotten! He went to the window and 
opened it wider. Voices sweet and vibrant 
with youth were singing: “O come let us adore 
Him, O come let us adore Him—” 

He was about to close the window, lest the 
singing disturb Nora, when the nurse said, “Let 
her hear it. She’ll be the better for it.” 

Again their voices rose in mellow sweetness: 
“The heavenly babe you there will find, all 
meanly wrapped in swathing bands—” and on, 
until, in the distance, the carol died away 
eerily. 

“Richard!” came faintly. 

Instantly Richard was at the bedside. “Nora 
darling,” he murmured, “I am here, with you.” 

“I heard singing—Richard—I seem to re- 
member—did they—save—Jeanne—and _ the 
baby?” 

“All is well, dear. The child is at St. Thom- 
Phy 

“Where—is—Jeanne?” 

“Jeanne is—well, too.” 

“Oh—I’m so tired—Richard.” Presently, she 
spoke again: “Thank you for the tree.” She 
closed her eyes again. 

The tree? What did she mean by the tree? 
Was her mind wandering? Now that he came 
to think of it, where was the necklace with its 
exquisite diamond pendant? 

Still puzzling, he went down stairs. He 


walked through the lonely rooms. “Do yoy 
know anything about a tree, Clotilde?” hy 
asked. “Mrs. Claverly has been talking about 
a tree.” 

“She means the Christmas tree you sent her 
yesterday, sir. She was much delighted with it, 
Mr. Claverly. She was more glad for it thay 
diamonds, she said.” 

“So—that’s it. But where is the tree?’ 

“In the library, sir. She locked it in, for yoy 
must not see it before the time. And now—ghe 
yo show it to you—” her voice caught ing 
sob. 

Just then the knocker, which had been muf. 
fled, sounded faintly. Mr. Claverly himself 
went to the door. There stood a girl—child or 
woman, it was hard to tell, for her thin, dark, 
homely little face was so wistful, so happy, and 
yet so twisted with the look of having suf- 
fered. In her dull, shabby brown cap and coat 
too big for her, she looked like a ragged spar- 
row—a lame one, for she limped in one foot. 

, “What can I do for you?” asked Mr. Claver- 
y 


“T came to tell you something, Mr. Claverly, 
and it can’t wait, cause it’s important—you see, 
it happened this way—” 

“Not so fast. Come into the house and tell 
me what you have to say.” 

She followed him into the big parlor. Giy- 
ing a swift, surprised glance at the beautiful 
room, her face brightened into something al- 
most lovely. 

“Now then, tell me,” he said indulgently, the 
spirit of Christmas creeping into his heart. 

“My name’s Princess, Mr. Claverly. But it’s 
really Nora Claverly Pool—” 

“How’s that?” he interrupted a bit impa- 
tiently. 

“Why they call me Princess at St. Thomas's 
cause I’m like a princess, so many nice things 
happen to me, and when they don’t I can pre 
tend they do, like it’s true.” She looked under- 
standingly at her host. 

“Tell me, please, why they call you Nora 
Claverly Pool.” 

“Oh, it’s cause all of us at St. Thomas’s love 
Mrs. Claverly better’n most anybody else, and 
Mother Margaret said I could have that name 
if she didn’t care, and Mrs. Claverly didnt 
Most everybody calls me just Princess. Yester- 
day, about ten o’clock, a boy came to St. Thom- 
as’s with a package for Nora Claverly, and it 
was all smudgy-like, cause it was all snowy 
wet. We all thought it was for me. It was 
beautiful diamonds!” - 

‘ ee He was beginning to compre 
end. 

“Yes, beau—ti—ful ones!” She held out @ 
purple velvet box for him to take. “They ate 
diamonds, ain’t they?” 
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“They are indeed, Princess. I’ve seen them 
pefore. In fact, I bought them for Mrs. Claver- 

“That’s what Mother Margaret decided. At 
first she thought someone wanted me to have 
jewels. She sposed they were pretend dia- 
monds. Then, last night, when we heard about 
the fire, and that Mrs. Claverly got burned 
cause she saved the baby, why we got to think- 
ing about it so much that Mother Margaret 
said we'd better look at the diamonds again, 
and then she decided they must belong to Mrs. 
Claverly. And it was all a mistake, she sposed.” 
Her eyes were big and serious as she told her 


“Thank you, Princess. These are worth a 
t deal of money. But, tell me, little girl, 
how you happen to know Mrs. Claverly?” 

“Oh, she sings for us sometimes! The love- 
liest! She likes the littlest children the best. 
She says she’d like to take one home with her.” 

After a moment’s silence, he asked, slowly, 
‘Did Mrs. Claverly visit the Home often?” 

“Oh, yes, often. She sings for us, you see. 
Some of the babies are nice. Not many are 
lame—like me, but a doctor said once, maybe, 
but not sure, I could be made straight again. 
It would take lots and lots of money though. 
If you could see the new baby—the one she 
saved—Oh, it’s got the wonderfullest hair—so 
black, and he’s not hurt any to count. The 
nicest ones go quickest.” 

“I suppose it would be a privilege to see the 
baby,” he said dryly. Then, “Well, I'll keep 
the diamonds, since they belong to Mrs. Claver- 
ly. Now let’s go into the other room and look 
at the tree which, I think, must belong to you. 
Come.” 

He threw open the door to the library. “Here 


Oh!” cried the girl, 
hands together eagerly. 

“This tree was brought to our house yester- 
tay. Inside, it was marked ‘Princess Claverly,’ 
and, since that is you, it was, without doubt, 
og for you. It was brought here by mis- 


pressing her 


“Oh, I guess it is mine. Mr. and Mrs. Parker 
must have sent it. I staid with them two weeks 
last summer for fresh air. I used to make up 
astory about the little spruces on the hill, so 
they said that sometime they were going to send 
te a Christmas tree all my own to give the 
ther orphans. I wonder—I wish Mrs. Claver- 
eould keep it.” Her face was wistfully eager. 

‘I was wondering the same thing. So, if 
You're willing, she can have the tree and you 
tan keep the diamonds. Trade about, you see.” 

“they wouldn’t want me at the Home if I 
a8 80 rich—they wouldn’t, Mr. Claverly.” She 
Was on the verge of tears. 


Vibe: 
a 


“Don’t worry about that, little girl. I'll just 
put the diamonds away for you, and then, some- 
time, we'll see a wise doctor, a very skillful one, 
and see if he can make your leg straight.” 

“O—oh! Do you really mean that perhaps 
I’ll not be lame any more!” she cried. 

With this promise he sent the happy girl 
away. 

It was Christmas evening. Nora was recov- 
ering beyond expectation. Richard stood at her 
bedside. “Thank God, you have only surface 
burns, Nora,” he said tenderly. 

She looked up, her eyes smiling through her 
bandages: “I’m so thankful, too—for your sake 
most, dear. You said the baby wasn’t hurt— 
and Jeanne.” 

“You risked your life, darling. Thank God 
you didn’t perish yourself.” Overcome with the 
thought of it, he bowed his head in his hands. 

“Dear—” she whispered. Presently she said, 
in a low voice, “Jeanne said he would be a great 
singer some day—a great singer,” she repeated. 

“Nora! Nora!” Richard cried suddenly, 
“T’ve been unfair to you! I’ve been cruel in 
my foolish pride.” 

“No, Richard,” she breathed. 

“I want you to sing. Sing to your heart’s 
content—always. Anywhere. Forgive me, if 
you can, Nora.” 

“TI do, Richard—Oh I do.” 

He kissed her. “It will soon be night. When ° 
it’s dark, we’ll have the tree lighted, right here 
in the room.” 

In the growing dusk Mr. Claverly helped the 
nurse and Clotilde bring in the tree. Myste- 
riously they moved about in the half light, car- 
rying things in and out of the room. 

It was dark now. 

Suddenly the colored bulbs flashed into light. 
From the very top of the tree gleamed a single, 
misty, silver star. 

“Richard!” Nora murmured—“Richard!” 

“What is it, Nora?” 

“Oh, Richard, there’s a cradle near the tree 
—it—it is the Claverly cradle!’ 

“Darling,” he said, bending over her tender- 
ly, “Jeanne is dead. It was hard to tell you. 
Jeanne’s baby is here. He is going to be ours. 
Do you want to keep him, Nora?” 

“Oh, Richard! Ours! I—I promised Jeanne,” 


she said softly, as Clotilde approached the bed 
with the child in her arms. 


When the gloom of temptation lowers around 
us, we do well to raise our eyes aloft to the Al- 
tar of God. 


As the recipients of a priceless Gift we ought 
to overflow with heartfelt gratitude for every 
Holy Communion. 
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TO THE KWEERY KORNER READERS 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


The editor of this column takes this means of offer- 
ing his readers best seasonal greetings: Merry Christ- 
mas and Happy New Year! Not in the cold, formal 
manner of a frivolous, conventional world is this wish 
expressed, but it comes from the warmth of a sincere 
priestly heart. With this issue KWEERY KORNER com- 

letes its first year. If the past twelve months have 
leant to his readers just a bit of the interest and 
pleasure in the Question Box they have afforded its 
editor, then the work has been truly twice blessed. 
God willing, the New Year of 1930 will find the Kwee- 
RY KoRNER still holding its own in THE GRAIL. That 
this same 1930 may prove to be most happy in every 
way, truly blessed by God with all temporal and spir- 
itual benefits for all, is the holiday message to his 
readers of 
Rev. Henry Courtney, O. S. B. 
Editor, KWEERY KORNER 





RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the questions. 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send question to THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 





Who are the Fourteen Helpers in Need?—Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The Fourteen Helpers in Need, their feasts and the 
particular need in which they are invoked are as fol- 
lows: (1) St. George, Apr. 23, doubts against faith; 
(2) St. Blase, Feb. 3, throat troubles; (3) St. 
Erasmus, June 2, widows and orphans; (4) St. Pan- 
taleon, July 27, sickness; (5) St. Vitus, June 15, 
guide of Christian youth; (6) St. Christopher, July 
25, travels and journeys; (7) St. Denis Areopagite, 
Oct. 3, uneasiness of conscience; (8) St. Cyriacus, 
Aug. 8, diabolical temptations; (9) St. Acacius, May 
8, death agony; (10) St. Eustace, Sept. 20, dangers 
from water; (11) St. Giles, Sept. 1, shame in con- 
fession; (12) St. Margaret, July 20, famine, pesti- 
lence, and confinement cases; (13) St. Catharine, 
Nov. 25, for contrition and penance; (14) St. Bar- 
bara, Dec. 4, worthy last sacraments. 

Is it right for a priest to appear on the public 
streets wearing a cap?—Biloxi, Miss. 

Priests are supposed to follow the regulations of their 
diocese and the rules of their bishop in such matters. 
Since these rules and regulations differ in the various 
dioceses, it would be impossible to give a definite an- 
swer to your question. 

If when about six years old you take something and 
forget to return it, ig it considered a sin; and if it 
preys on your mind and you think it is a sin is it a 
sin?—Philadelphia, Pa. 

Take your case directly and honestly to your con- 
fessor and abide by his decision. 


When we pray to the Sacred Heart of the Son of God 


do we also pray to the Father and the Holy Ghost, sing 
there are three persons in God?—St. Louis, Mo. 

Your question contains the answer. Yes, when 
pray to the Sacred Heart of Jesus you do pray to the 
Father and the Holy Ghost, since the three are 
To aid poor human nature we bring before us the ides 
of God in various ways. Whilst "the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus was really and truly a human heart, still it als 
represents to us the divine love of Jesus directly and 
explicitly, the love of the other two divine persons jp- 
directly and implicitly. 

What are the definitions of Heaven and Hell? Are 
they merely a state of mind?—Baltimore, Md. 

Your question is partially answered in last 
month’s issue of THE GRAIL. You really should consult 
your catechism in the matter. Heaven and Hell are 
not merely states of mind, but actual realities. 
an it a sin to gamble at a church bazaar?—Biloxi, 

iss. 

Your question is so indefinite that it cannot be an- 
swered here. The editor would have to know just 
what you consider gambling in this connection. If you 
will kindly specify your interpretation of the words 
“to gamble at a church bazaar,” your question will glad- 
ly be answered. 

Can you give me in brief the bare esesntials for sal- 
vation with texts from the Bible proving them?—Bea- 
trice, Nebr. 

The absolute essentials or requisites for salvation 
are four: (a) Baptism: “Unless a man be bom 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God.” (Jno. 3:5); (b) Faith; 
“He that believeth not shall be condemned.” (Mark 
16:16); (c) Observance of the commandments: “If 
thou wilt enter into life, keep the commandments.” 
(Matt. 19:17); (d) Membership in the Church: “If 
he will not hear the church, let him be to thee as the 
heathen and publican.” (Matt. 18:17). 


Is the fast before Holy Communion the same as the 
fast on a fast day?—Chase, Kans. 

By no means. The fast on a fast day consists, strict- 
ly speaking, in taking only one full meal a day. By 
virtue of a privilege granted by the Holy See, this striet 
fast is so mitigated that the person fasting is permit- 
ted a breakfast, consisting of a cup of coffee and a 
slice of bread not to exceed two ounces, and a slight 
collation in the evening, not to exceed eight ounces. 
But the fast before Holy Communion means that from 
midnight until the reception of the Blessed Sacrament 
nothing at all in the way of food or drink is permitted. 


Does the Catholic Church hold that God actually 
created all things in six days of twenty-four hours 
each?—Leavenworth, Kans. 

She does not. The word “day” as found in the Book 
of Genesis, in the story of creation, does not of neces- 
sity mean a period of twenty-four hours. The 
“OHM” in the original Hebrew, as translated by “day” 
in the Catholic version of the Bible, means an indefinite 
period of time in its strict significance. Therefore the 
Church does not determine just what period of time is 
meant by the word “day” in the story of creation. 


Is St. Peter’s the oldest church in Rome?—Norborne, 


o. 
Yes and no. The original church of St. Peter’s dates 
back the oldest in Rome. But the present St. Peter's 
Church is just a little over 400 years old. The present 
church of St. John Lateran is the oldest church i 
Rome, being now 1604 years old. 

(Continued on page 274) 
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OUR SIOUX INDIAN MISSIONARIES 


Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B. Mail, express, 
and freight to Fort Totten, N. D. 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., and Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0.8. B. Mail to Stephan, S. D. Express and freight 
via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, 
§ D. Express and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





HOW MANY INDIANS ARE THERE? 


The present Indian population of the United States 
is 349,595, of whom approximately 100,000 are Catho- 
lies, about one-half the remainder being Protestants, 
and the other half pagans. 

The first missionary work in the United States was 
done by Spanish missioners in the Southwest and 
Florida, French missioners in the Mississippi valley, 
and a limited activity was carried on by English- 
aking missioners in the East. After the formation 

our Republic, the first step was taken when the 
Catholic Indians of Maine asked Bishop Carroll for a 
priest to take care of their district. After that, many 
missioners came forward from time to time, (though 
not nearly enough to cover all the vast Indian territory) 
until, after bitter sacrifice and noble, distinterested ef- 
fort, Catholic foundations were made within over 
dighty of the newly organized Indian agencies. After 
the drawing up of the Peace Policy of President Grant, 
the Indians were divided up among the various mis- 
sionary foundations, Catholic and Protestant, irrespec- 
tive of religion, with the result that 80,000 Catholic 
Indians were assigned to non-Catholic missioners. Fol- 
lowing this episode, the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions was founded in Washington, to prevent a recur- 
rence of anything of the kind. But the Catholic mis- 
sions still remain under the jurisdiction of the Bishops 
in whose district the missions are found. 

To-day there are 154 Catholic Indian mission centers, 
with a total‘of 340 churches and chapels. Some 200 

i 60 brothers, and 450 sisters form the body of 

workers. There are ninety mission schools at- 
tended by 6,353 children, and thirty-seven Government 
Indian schools visited by Catholic priests. These figures 
include Alaska. 


POVERTY OF CATHOLIC MISSIONS 


While the missions of the various denominations are 
well supplied with everything needed, our Catholic mis- 
sions are struggling along, trusting purely in the Prov- 
idence of God for their existence. We who have the 
Tre Faith should be even more loyal to our missions 

the members of the sects are. Just as there is a 


, So also will the reward of home missionaries 
be great—those who enable our good priests and nuns 
carry on at the “front line trenches,” encountering 
@ery sort of hardship and privation, giving their all 
im the service of God and souls, burning out their lives, 
like candles on the altar of God in His work. What a 
Serious vocation is theirs! How wonderful is the in- 
life of those whose eyes are fixed forever on God, 
who make “the Father’s business” their own, who are 

engrossed 


in the work of snatching souls from eter- 
tal loss, that they scarcely notice sacrifice and the 


of luxury, since “their Paradise is within their 
own souls.” 





But these zealous missionaries could never carry on 
without the good, loyal people at home, who keep send- 
ing reinforcements of clothing, money, and all useful 
articles, to supply the needs of the many souls who 
come to the mission for help and comfort and the little 
children who are brought by their parents “to learn of 
the white man’s God.” 


LETTER BOX 


Dear Clare Hampton :— 
Please send the enclosed $2.00 to Father Justin for 
his oven fund. T. Wondrasek, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Clare Hampton:— 

Having read your article in the July Grail regarding 
the wonderful favors received through prayers of the 
Indian children, I want to tell of my experience, think- 
ing it will help others to take courage. I was in great 
trouble, so wrote to St. Paul’s Mission, asking for their 
prayers, and within a week all was running smoothly. 
Also, pinned a medal of St. Benedict on a flat that was 
vacant for three years during a novena to St. Ann, 
and before the novena was ended, I rented the flat. 
Then, I took courage and pinned the medal to another 
rent sign on a flat that was vacant almost as long, 
and before the end of August, I rented that flat also. I 
promised St. Benedict I would publish the favor, and 
I feel that all these good things happened because of 
all the good friends who were praying for me, especial- 
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ly the little Indian children—Yours very truly, Mrs. 
M. R. B., Chicago, Il. 


Dear Clare Hampton:— 

Wish to thank the Little Flower, St. Anthony, St. 
Jude Thaddeus, St. Rita, St. Benedict, and the Poor 
Souls, who, together with the powerful intercession of 
the Indian children, for whose prayers I asked, obtained 
the complete and absolute reform of one very dear to 
us, who had made us very unhappy. The change was 
so wonderful as to be startling. May God be praised 
and thanked!—Sincerely, J. E., St. Louis. 


Dear Clare Hampton:— 

Have read with interest all about our western mis- 
sions in the Grail, and do so long to be of some help, 
but as our income is very small, I am not able to do as 
much as my heart would dictate. Yet I wish to do 
what I can. I have hit upon a pian. Every week I 
mean to buy some little thing and pack it away, to- 
gether with such articles of clothing as we no longer 
need, and as quickly as I have a boxful, will send it on 
to one of the missions. Last week I bought two bars 
of soap, the week before, a bottle of vaseline, this week 
a tablet and some pencils, next week I will buy some 
salve or toothpaste or clothespins, or some such article. 
I have torn many pillow slips and sheets into two and 
three-inch strips and rolled them one on another for 
bandages. I want to make up a medical box; the 
vaseline will go with the bandages, and I will get some 
other medicines too. Kindly let me know who needs 
the medical supplies most.—Yours sincerely, M. A. T., 
Springfield, Ill. 


Father Sylvester says his field nurse never has too 
many bandages, so perhaps you had better send the 
medical box to St. Paul’s Mission, Marty, S. Dak. But 
I am sure the other two missions would be glad of 
such a box also; you might change about and send each 
one in turn. Your idea of purchasing something each 
week is very good; if many people followed it, the 
missions’ running expense would be greatly lightened. 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Father Ambrose writes that a number of kind ladies 
have sent money for the various needs of his new Lit- 
tle Flower School. They are as follows, (and may 
many others thus be encouraged to follow their chari- 
table example) : 
$130.00 Statue of the Little Flower, Miss E. O., N. Y. 

175.00 For kitchen range, Mr. J. B. S., California 

10.00 Ladies Auxiliary, through Mrs. E. B., Rich- 

mond, Ind. 

25.00 For kitchen range, Anonymous 

10.00 For kitchen range, Mrs. H. H., Kentucky 

25.00 For Vigil Lights, Miss K. T. R., Ohio 

25.00 From Mrs. M. A. M., New York 

10.00 From Mr. J. C. S., Michigan 

60.00 For four beds, Mrs. M. F. F., New Jersey 

20.00 For bed, Mrs. H. K., New Jersey 

15.00 For bed, Mrs. F. U. H., New York 

15.00 For bed, Mrs. K. E. H., Lousiana 

15.00 For bed, Mrs. Wm. M., New York 

15.00 For bed, Miss T. M., Illinois 

15.00 For bed, Miss A. O’C., Kentucky 

Kitchen utensils, Mrs. M. H. S., Michigan 

Kitchen shower, Miss M. S., Illinois 

Kitchen shower, Mrs. G. W., Indiana 

Kitchen shower, Mrs. M. M., Pennsylvania 

Kitchen shower, Mr. P. McA., Ohio 

Tableware, Mrs. E. D., Michigan. 

Father’s letter was very short—“The children are 
with us,” he says, telegramlike, but all we have to do 
is read between the lines, and we know the rest. One 
hundred children, and a new school, with all new 








furniture to get into order, the school to get started, 
all the poor little ragged bodies to be re-clothed, the 
hurry and bustle of last-minute finishing touches to the 
building and its environs, and we know why this letter 
was so short. We print a list of Grail readers why 
have nobly responded to Father’s needs. You will no 
that ten beds are paid for, while one hundred gp 
needed. Fifteen dollars is the price of one bed com- 
plete. Besides, there are school desks to be paid for, 
laundry equipment, coal, etc., which runs the amount 
needed up into thousands, so many more charitable 
souls are needed to help out. Anyone having old ward. 
robes they do not need, or other furniture, will finds 
ready welcome for it, if they will ship it to Seve 
Dolors. 
pans, knives and forks, pillow slips, sheets, bl 

all can be used. Go among your friends and have each 
donate something and then ship it. 


SILVER FOIL 


The following kind persons have sent in silver fojj: 
Mary A. Riley, Schentectady, N. Y., Louise Resing, 
Evansville, Ind., Margaret J. Baker, Syracuse, N. Y, 
Mrs. Jos. Nelligan, Haddon Heights, N. J., Donor, New 
Orleans, La., Mrs. A. J. Jefferson, McMechen, W. Va, 
Mrs. Chas. Mangel, Tarentum, Pa., Mrs. Geo. J. Balog, 
Arnold, Pa. Many thanks to these kind people, and 
KEEP ON COMING! 


DON’T FORGET THAT OVEN 


Although a number of good people have sent dona- 
tions for Father Justin’s new oven, which is so sorely 
needed, the old one being about burnt out, still he is 
far from the $200 he needs to purchase it. With all 
the other debts hanging over his head, he dares not 
order this necessary adjunct to the kitchen until he has 
the full amount in hand. Let us help him! Mark your 
donations “Oven Fund” and send either direct to Fa- 
pon “oy or to Clare Hampton, 5436 Kansas St., St. 

ouis, Mo. 


SEND CHRISTMAS BOXES 


The Indian kiddies have been talking about Santa 
ever since September—oh, yes, they know all about 
him. He came to the mission last year, and they are 
confident he will stop there again this year. Let us not 
disappoint them! Let us fill up a box with pretty ar- 
ticles—games, crayons, beads, purses, mirrors, combs, 
toy watches, balls, bats, dolls, water color sets, drawi 
books, story books—just anything that you know 
appeal to children. Send it two weeks before Christ- 
mas. Do not delay! Addresses of missions at head 
of Mission Page. Select your mission to-day, or send 
a few articles to each. And don’t forget candy and 
pop corn. 


BEADWORK AND QUILTS 


Now that Christmas buying is in full swing, don’t 
forget to buy some Indian articles for your a 
giving. Moccasins, adult sizes (give length of foot in 
inches) $2.00; Children’s, $1.50 (give length) ; Babies’, 
$1.00 and 75¢—beautiful soft ones with lovely ; 
Woven necklaces, $1.00; Handbags, $2.00 and 
Bracelets, 50¢. Headband, $2.00; War club with 
ed handle and soapstone head, $2.00; Beaded 
cushions, velvet, 50¢. Coin purses, 75¢. Doll 
25¢ for small, 50¢ for large (give length of foot); 
Silk and lace boudoir caps, 50¢. Tea aprons, 50¢. 
all-crocheted handbag, white, 50¢. Sachet bags, 10¢. 

Quilt tops—beautiful silk crepe patch-quilt tops, 
firmly sewed on solid material and beautifully feather- 
stitched, $8.00, pretty —- for bed spreads. 
cotton patch quilt top, $5.00. Write Clare Hampton, 
54386 Kansas St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Also feathers for pillows, dishes, pots and’ 
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DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—In the holy season of 
Advent we prepare for the approach of Christmas by 
refraining from certain kinds of amusements in the 
spirit of mortification, the practice of other mortifica- 
tions, and earnest prayer, to show our love for the 
Divine Infant, whose birthday it is. Our Lord teaches 
us that, as we are here on earth only for a short time, 
our principal duty is to love Him, to serve Him, and to 
merit by our faithful service a great reward, which 
is none other than heaven. Therefore we should wel- 
come this holy season of Advent, which urges us to mor- 
tify our senses and our passions, because we cannot 
be good Christians, that is, followers of Christ, unless 
we have the spirit of self-sacrifice, and of willingness 
to suffer. After all, this question of recreation and 
amusement, that we have been speaking of, is of ex- 
treme importance from the standpoint of being, and re- 
maining, good, practical, exemplary Catholics. Life is 
very short. Its pleasures and pain will depart together, 
but our choice of amusements and recreations has a 
great deal to do with our happiness here and in eter- 
nity. 

Advent is a time for penance and prayer. If we 
make an effort, will it not be possible for us all to at- 
tend Holy Mass every day, and perhaps receive Holy 
Communion? Of course, those who live too far from 
Church cannot do this, but they may say the rosary 
every day instead. Advent, then, should be a time of 
preparing the heart for the spiritual birth of the In- 
fant Jesus. 

Merry Christ and Happy New Year to all! 


MY GIFT 


What can I give Him, poor as I am? 

If I were a shepherd, I’d bring a lamb; 
If I were a wise man, I’d do my part.— 
I have nothing else, so I’ll give my heart. 


A Merry Christmas! 
L. M. P. 


Wrtee and Elois were always full of play- 
ful mischief but especially now that they were 
tubbling over with Christmas joy. This evening they 
Were using the new sofa for a hobby horse. Their 
Rother was ill in the adjoining room, and their elder 
ister, Mary, had no mean task on her hands trying to 

them quiet. She was almost at her wit’s end as 
Whow it could be done. Little eight-year-old Tom was 
Pilling Spot’s ears and apparently enjoyed hearing the 








pup bark. They had another brother, Andrew, who 
would be home to-morrow for the Christmas holidays. 

Andrew was in his first year at St. Edmond’s, 
where he was preparing himself for the priesthood. It 
was hard for the family to keep him in school, but for 
the high calling that was his, they gladly made the 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Maler was not a Catholic. He had made the 
usual promises at his marriage—not to interfere with 
the religious practices of his wife or children, and had 
kept them most scrupulously. To him it meant even 
more that Andrew should devote his whole life to a 
ministry in which he himself had no faith. 

“Let’s play show, Tom. What say?” 

No sooner said than done. A stage was improvised 
in the large open doorway and the beaded portieres 
made an excellent curtain. The audience consisted of 
three dolls, two teddybears, and half a dozen tenpins. 
Tom had salvaged an old French harp from the ash 
can and was taking the place of an orchestra. Since 
half the notes didn’t sound, he had to blow the others 
twice as loud. Then, too, he wanted his mother to hear 
it. 

The orchestra came to a sudden stop at the sound of 
the doorbell. Mary answered the call and came back 
into the room with a special delivery letter from An- 
drew. The envelope, edged in black, alarmed Mrs. 
Maler, who opened it nervously and read, 


My Dear Parents, 

I can not come home for Christmas as the 
Rector has canceled our vacation. I will see 
you two weeks earlier in June. The fiu has so 
far not broken out in College and the faculty 
want to prevent such a thing, if possible. 

With love to all, Andrew. 


The effect of these few lines on the Maler household 
was appalling. Mr. Maler had been out of work for 
months and found it impossible to furnish very elabo- 
rate Christmas presents for the family. Mrs. Maler had 
just returned from the hospital, recuperating it is true, 
but weak. About the only Christmas present they had 
looked forward to was Andrew’s coming home. Since 
Thanksgiving they had been counting the days and had 
watched their number decrease from twenty-five to 
two, and then their hopes were shattered by this sud- 
den turn of events. The children, too, abandoned their 
inanimate audience and waxed eloquent in saying rath- 
er unkind things about the faculty of St. Edmond’s. 

Mr. Maler was more grieved than the rest, for he 
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naturally sought his happiness at home with the chil- 
dren gathered around him. Feelings of resentment 
boiled within him as he read Andrew’s letter and he de- 
termined to get the boy home if he had to go after him 
himself. Mrs. Maler reasoned thus with him: Sup- 
pose Andrew should come home and catch the flu, per- 
haps die. No, it was a grievous disappointment, but it 
might have been worse. 

This Christmas, it seemed, was doomed to be a sad 
one. Little Tom and his father, however, had one sur- 
prise, that they kept locked in their bosoms, one that 
they were going to spring on mother, and one they knew 
would make her very happy. They had hoped Andrew 
would be there too to share their joy. Now that he 
was not coming, they hastily packed a box of good 
things and mailed to him. Of course, the goodies 
would have tasted much better at home in the family 
circle than they would at college, but, as this would be 
impossible now, they determined to make the best of 
an unhappy situation. At the thought of their bitter 
disappointment, the Malers, big and little, had to swal- 
low many an involuntary lump that formed in their 
throats and to wipe away the tears that stole to their 
eyes. However, each did his best at make-believe and 
courageously tried to appear happy. The whole of 
Christmas Eve was spent in decorating the house in 
the effort to dispel the gloom and make the home look 
cheerful, even if their hearts were heavy. 

Christmas had always been a jolly time for the 
Malers. The neighbors were invited as usual for the 
Christmas Eve and Santa Claus came laden with gifts 
for them all. This year the house was more beautiful 
than ever before. Still a heavy cloud hung over the 
merrymaking, for Andrew was missing. The many 
colored lights made a brilliant display and the tinsel 
glittered merrily as if in mockery when ‘old Santa Claus 
arrived all covered with genuine, honest-to-goodness 
snow. There was no music, no singing that night. 
Santa had distributed all his gifts and was making 
quietly for the door when Mrs. Maler called to him: 

“Where is my gift, Mr. Santa Claus?” 

“True enough! Here it is. Yours is the best of 
all,” the old gentleman said as he handed her a small 
envelope. 

Was it a new disappointment that awaited her? She 
tore open the envelope and read: “Dear Mother! You 
must wait till to-morrow for your gift. From Dad 
and Tom.” 

Mrs. Maler wondered what was in store for her. 
Perhaps the mail had failed to bring the present. She 
could wait till the morrow. With lips closed tight as 
clam shells, Dad and Tom refused to divulge a word 
that might give her the slightest clue. Feeling some- 
what disappointed at the apparent slight, she lay down 
for a brief rest before the midnight Mass. Following 
her example, the other members of the family retired 
to their rooms also, but hardly haa they settled in their 
beds when they were aroused by the prolonged ringing 
of the telephone, In answer to Mr. Maler’s gruff voice: 
“‘Who’s this?” came the words of a familiar voice: 


“I am at the Junction, Pop. Will be home on the 
next car.” 






Who should it be but Andrew. With a thrill the 
tidings passed through the house. Andrew was 
going to be with them in a very short time. Mr. Maler 
was off in a jiffy to meet the next car from the June. 
tion. 

It was now ten-thirty. Steps were heard on the 
verandah; the door flew open; in rushed Spot wag. 
ging his stumpy tail; with a smile that covered his 
face Andrew followed. It was too late to call out the 
band, so Tom snatched up his new ukelele and sang the 
most appropriate song he knew, “Yankee Doodle went 
to town.” It need scarcely be added that there was no 
more sleep before midnight. 

When the chimes rang out their “Adeste Fideles” 
the family trudged off to church through the snow, 
chatting lively. After a short visit at the Crib, where 
they paid their homage to the newborn King, they 
sought their pews so as to be ready for the Mass which 
was soon to begin. The radiant star of Bethlehem 
shone bright over the sanctuary; a dozen candles 
sparkled on the golden altar, and at the foot of the tall 
statues votive lamps flickered cheerfully. From the or 
gan loft came melodies that brought joy and gladness 
to the heart. As the soft strains of “Silent Night” 
reached their ears, the sacristy doors opened and out 
filed thirty little torch bearers whose sweet faces with 
rosy cheeks and sparkling eyes gave them an angelic 
appearance. When these with the celebrant had taken 
their places before the altar, the Christmas Mass be 
gan. Never before did the Gloria sound so heavenly 
as on that night. The voices swelled and softened un- 
til one might almost have imagined that he heard the 
gentle wind sighing on the plains of Bethlehem. “Lan- 
damus Te!” the sopranos sang, and from the basses 
came the echo, “Benedicamus Te!” No wonder the 
shepherds were drawn to Bethlehem when they heard 
that hymn. “Adoramus Te! Glorificamus Te!” It 
seemed as if the singers were vying with one another, 
growing more and more fervent, and finally bursting 
into one harmonious shout of praise “in gloria Dei 
Patris. Amen.” 

What a consolation there is in religion! How can 
some people live without it? That Mass was conducive 
to real, devout prayer for Mr. Maler’s conversion. 
When the Sacred Host was raised for the adoration of 
the faithful, there was one prayer in the hearts of all 
the Maler family: “Lord, that he may see.” Some 
day their prayer would surely be heard. 

When the Communion bell rang, the Malers rose to 
go to Holy Communion. Mr. Maler likewise rose and 
left his pew. How strange! He had never done 9 
before. They feared he might be unwell. But no, 
this was the answer to their combined prayers. He 
was about to give them a surprise — the promised 
Christmas present. 

To the wonder of all, except Tom, who was in 
the secret, Mr. Maler, folding his hands reverently, led 
the way to the Holy Table. What a Christmas present 
that was to kneel beside him at the Communion rail on 
this blessed Christmas morning. For twenty years 
Mrs. Maler had offered up fervent prayer for his cot 
version. The children, too, had also done their share. 
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It seemed almost too good to be true. Tears ran down 
the cheeks of the happy woman—tears of joy and 

itude. A better present could not have been of- 
fered her by all the millionaires of the world. 


At breakfast Tom’s part of the gift was explained. 
Unknown to anyone else in the family, he had been 
wont to go to church after school and pray for his fa- 
ther. Often had he been scolded for not hastening 
home in time to do errands about the house, but he kept 
his secret to himself. One afternoon, however, his fa- 
ther, unobserved, had followed the lad into the church. 
Seeing the boy absorbed in prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament, he was deeply touched. 

“What were you praying for, Tom?” he inquired on 
jeaving the church. 

“That Our Lord might grant you the grace, Papa, 
to become 2 Catholic. I know he will some day.” 

“Well, we shall see about it,” the father replied 
thoughtfully. 

The ardent desire of his loved ones was now accom- 
plished; their prayers had been heard. Mr. Maler 
was at last one with them in faith—and to fill their 
ap of Christmas joy to overflowing, Andrew had, con- 
trary to all expectation, returned to spend the holidays 
with them. This was truly a blessed Christmas—a 
merry Christmas. 

Another joyful event, one of still greater importance 
in the then somewhat distant future, but now close 
at hand, is still waiting for that happy family. Of 
course, you will have guessed what it is—Andrew’s re- 
turn as a priest of God and the offering up of his First 
Holy Mass in the parish church of his childhood amid 
tedatives and friends. This great event has not yet 
taken place, but it is reserved for only a few months 
hence. Even now remote preparations are being made 
for the occasion. Early in the coming June, if it be 
God’s holy will, the bishop, as successor of the Apostles, 
will lay hands on Andrew and bestow upon him the 
priceless gift of the priesthood. Truly blessed is the 
family from which God has chosen one or more of its 
members for His special service, whether in the cloister 
aly, or in the cloister and in the priesthood. 

Even at this moment the good Jesus is calling for 
generous hearts willing to take up the burden of help- 
ing Him to save souls. He wants such as can be fash- 
ined after His own Heart to instruct the little ones of 
His flock and guide the young, to nurse the infirm and 
are for the feeble, to administer the sacraments to the 
faithful without respect to race or color, to preach the 
Word of God to all men, to carry the light of the Gos- 
pel to those who know it not. Im fact, He wants 
helpers in all His works of mercy and charity. Perhaps 
you who read these lines hear Him tapping gently at 
the door of your hearts and whispering into your 
tars: “Come, follow Me!” as in days of yore. “And 
When the rich young man had heard these words, he 
Went away sad.” Will you do likewise? “To-day, if 
You shall hear His voice, harden not your hearts” 
(Ps. 94:8) by refusing to come, if He invite you. 

“tn Andrew’s home there is great joy even now by 
“ay of anticipation of the coming ordination and First 
Tbly Mass. 





ONWARD, LITTLE CHILDREN! 
TUNE:—“Onward, Christian Soldier!” 
Words by Mary E. SULLIVAN 


Onward, little children, 
On toward’s Bethlehem’s star 
With the light of Christmas 
Shining from afar. 
God, our loving Father, 
Looks on us below, 
Now, and oh, forever, 
How His blessings flow! 


CHORUS 


Onward, little children, 
On toward Bethlehem’s star 
With the light of Christmas 
Shining from afar. 


For His gifts so royal 
Grateful deeds return: 
Let us from the manger 
Loving kindness learn; 
Learn to help the poor ones 
Who come to our door, 
Give them of our portions 
Ever more and more. 


CHorus (Same as above) 


See the little Christ Child, 
Stretching forth His hands, 

Giving, ever giving, 
Here as in all lands; 

Learn from Him the lesson 
Of sweet charity, 

Dwelling with your neighbors 
In no disparity. 


CHoRUS 


Onward, little children, 
On towards peace once more, 
With the light of Christmas 
Shining at your door. 


SANTA CLAUS POST OFFICE 


Where does Santa Claus get his mail? Does he re- 
ceive great big sackfuls from boys and girls who want 
so many things for Christmas? Should you like to 
know where Santa Claus Post Office is? Can you keep 
a secret? He didn’t tell us that we might let you know 
where the post office is, but if you are right good at 
keeping secrets, we will venture to tell you anyway, 
but only sub rosa, that is, “under the rose bush,” as 
they used to say in Latin when they meant that no 
one else should hear. Now hold your ear right close 
to the ground while we whisper it softly. The post 
office we speak of is only a “hop, step, and jump” from 
the home of THE Grait—Santa Claus Post Office, Spen- 
cer County, Indiana. You will find it in every com- 
plete list of post offices in the State of Indiana. Of 
course, this is probably just one of old Santa’s auxiliary 
stations, for we have never heard it said that he has 
his headquarters there. Now we have let the cat out 
of the bag. We hope that the jolly old gentleman with 
the long gray beard won’t be offended because we gave 
this secret away. We surely don’t want to lose his 
friendship and be slighted when he passes his gifts 
around. ' 
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LETTER BOX 
SOME RULES FOR BUTTON WINNERS 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter), not with 
pencil, and use only one side of the paper. 

Your writing should be legible so that the typesetter 
can read your letter with ease. 

Moreover, your letter should be neat; use correct 
English; take care not to mispell any words. 

Leave a margin of at least one inch at the left edge 
of the paper and one of half an inch at the right edge. 

Place your name on the right and your age on the 
left at the top. 





Rosalie Buttenfeld, 176 Beckman Ave. Tarrytown, 
’ Robert Yaeger (9), 58 Domedion Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mildred Lorence (14), 2317 N. 78 Ave., Elmwood 
Pk., Ill. 

Dorothy Fichtel (12), 5439 S. Spaulding Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hilda Raidl (13), 1077 34th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Elenora Seng (15), Jasper, Ind. 

Mary Agnes McEligot, 33 Friedland Rd., Nutley, 
N. J 


‘Francisco A. Lucas (19), 829 F. B. Harrison, Pasay, 
Rizal, P. I. 
Mary Wuchner (15), Jasper, Ind. 


Note:—If Rosalie Buttenfeld, Robert Yaeger, and 
Mildred Lorence will write again, carefully observing 
the rules given above, they shall surely win the coveted 
button and have their letters printed too. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Last January a copy of “The Grail” fell in my pos- 
session, and looking over it, my attention was drawn 
towards the “Children’s Corner”; but unfortunately, I 
lost that only copy I had and not being a regular sub- 
scriber, had no means of finding out your address; 
otherwise, I would have written you much earlier. 

I am now nineteen years old and would be very glad 
were I able to join your little Corner. 

Here in the Philippines, we are having a National 
Eucharistic Congress for the first time in the history 
of our nation. We are being told time and time again 
by our dear pastors that in order to have the E. C. 
a success we need the earnest cooperation of all. On 
one of the Sunday sermons, I remember well the words 
of the priest: “The easiest contribution and also one 
which almost anybody can offer up for the success of 
the E. C. is prayer.” He ended the sermon with the 
entreaty every priest makes to the faithful when he 
says the Mass, “Brethren pray,” but this time he added, 
“Pray for the success of the Eucharistic Congress.” 

There is a great spiritual movement here. In our 
school small blanks are distributed monthly among the 
boys. These little blank cards are called “The Spir- 
itual Bank Deposits.” There we list the number of 
Masses, Communions, and decades of the Rosary which 
we offer up to God and also the visits we make to Jesus 
in the tabernacle. 

It is indeed consoling to see that boys who formerly 
not even said their daily prayers properly, have been 
enkindled with the spirit of fervor, and now frequently 
visit our dearest Friend, Jesus, in the Holy Sacrament 
of the Altar. 

The Eucharistic Crnguess will take place about De- 
cember of this year. Certainly we have many needs, 
spiritual and corporal, and would much appreciate any 
help given, that will enable us to carry the Congress 
as solemnly as possible. 

I request of you, Dear Aunt Agnes, at least, ask the 
Cornerites from my part, to offer up some little prayer 
or sacrifice, for the success of our FIRST NATIONAL 
EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS, that thereby Christ may 


be more honored by His people and known by all men, 
Remember me also in your prayers, for indeed we need 
each others prayer, in this age of frivolity and mate 
rialism, and hoping that the Lord will bless you fo 
whatever you will do for us, I remain, Very Tespeet- 
fully yours, Francisco A. Lucas, 829 F. B. Harrison, 
Pasay, Rizal, P. I. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I received my Fidelity Button the other day. It was 
such a surprise to me. I was so glad to get it. When 
I received the letter I could not think who it could be 
from. I just could not for the life of me think. I was 
guessing every one I knew. But when I opened the let. 
ter and saw what it was, oh, I can’t express how 
I was. I always wear it on my coat so as everyone can 
see it. I thought perhaps my first letter was a failure, 
-_ as I got the Fidelity Button I guess it wasn’t after 
all. 

I saw my little cousin Marian Finn’s letter in the 
last edition of the Grail. I hope she also receives g 
Fidelity Button. She is very interested in the Chil 
dren’s Corner. 

I received quite a few letters from a girl friend 
through the Grail. She is from So. Chicago. 

My sister would also like to join the Corner. She is 
seven years old. And is in the third grade of St. 
Mary’s School. I think she will join very shortly, 

I would have written sooner but 1 have quite a few 
lessons to prepare every evening. 

Your loving niece, Mary Agnes McEligot, 33 Fried- 
land Rd., Nutley, N. J. 





Kweery Korner 
(Continued from page 368) 


Are Catholic children allowed to join in the prayers 
ae by the teacher in a public school?—Great Bend, 

ans. 

In the first place, no Catholic child should be ina 
public school to begin with. Where unavoidable cir- 
cumstances bring it about that a Catholic child is ina 
public school, the child should not join in the prayer. 
A teacher in a public school is not permitted, strictly 
speaking, to offer any prayers, for, according to the 
Constitution of the United States of America, no reli- 
gious service or worship of any kind whatsoever is per- 
mitted in a public schoolroom. That is just the reason 
why the Catholic Church is so solicitous about her 
schools and insists that Catholic children go to Catho- 
lic schools. 

May I have a Mass said for a deceased Protestant 
relative?—-McPherson, Kans. 

Most certainly. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass may 
be offered for the repose of anyone’s soul. However, 
since a Protestant does not belong to the body of the 
Church, a public announcement is never made of a 
Mass being offered for such an intention. 


Our Frontispiece 


Christ, the only true Way, is not merely our guide 
on the three-branched road that leads through this 
mortal life to one of unending fullness and blessedness, 
but also our solace, strength and succor on this rough 
and thorny path. Knowing our frailty, our want of e- 
durance, our lack of courage and perseverance, He has 
founded spiritual filling stations along life’s road, into 
which we can turn aside with Him and rest awhile, 
and where we receive nourishing food and renewed 
courage for the next lap of our clambering 
These dispensaries of spiritual life and strength are 
the seven sacraments. In one of these, the Holy Euch- 
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atist, we receive not merely God’s grace, but God Him- 
sdf as the supernatural,food and drink of our souls. 
With this divine sustenance we can revive our famished 
soul, enkindle our dying hope, and then set out with a 
firmer and more sprightly step. Oh, that we had eyes 
to see our need and faith to appreciate this priceless 
gift, so as to imitate the pilgrim pictured here by the 
painter Plockhorst, and cast ourselves confidently and 
jovingly into the arms of our constant Companion, our 
posom Friend, our provident Host during our earthly 
pilgrimage! P. K. 


Liturgical Jottings 
(Continued from page 342) 


he is worshipping publicly or formally as a member of 
Christ’s mystical Body, the Church. This thought, if 
frequently borne in mind, would give people a higher 
estimation of the part the liturgy plays in Christian 
life. Hence the best course for us to follow during the 
coming year is to show in various way the real meaning 
of liturgy, its purpose in the Divine plan of salvation, 
and its importance as a means of restoring all things 
in Christ. 


Cold, Flu, or what have You? 
ELIZABETH COLE 


Especially in the winter—colds, flu, or what have 
you? Are you one of the many men or women who 
are constantly taking cold and feeling miserable? 

The common cold, as it is called, for years has been 
dismissed as being a minor ailment. Yet it is really 
aserious handicap not only to health but to industry. 
Itcan be the precursor to influenza, pneumonia, tuber- 
calosis of the lungs, and other really serious diseases. 
Even if none of these follow a cold, the whole system 
often has become run down so that it takes several 
weeks to build it up again. 

Business suffers from absences caused by colds more 
than from all other respiratory diseases put together. 
Ina U. S. Public Health Report for March, 1928, 
statistics stated that colds disabled four out of ten 
men for 3.4 days and seven out of ten women for 3.1 
days each year. 

Influenza, which is often confused with colds, caused 
%,000 deaths in the United States during the year 
1927. How many deaths from pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
and other more serious diseases followed in the wake 
of “flu,” our statistics do not tell, but we know that 
they were many. 

Yet these seemingly minor illnesses in the winter 
tan be reduced if people will only take the matter of 
health more seriously. The normal person is unaware 
of his own bodily machinery and figures that it will 
function just as surely as the sun will shine. Only 
When he becomes sick does he usually think of his 
physical condition. 

As a matter of fact, health is contagious and can 
be“caught” as easily as we can “catch” measles. Here 
Me some of the ways by which we can catch health. 
We can get sufficient rest, that is, relaxation from 


routine, and enough sleep at night with windows open. 
If we feel run down and sniffly and believe that a cold 
is about to attack us twenty-four hours spent in bed 
will often put it to flight. We can walk in the fresh 
air or take some other regular daily exercise. We can 
eat simple foods, well-balanced and regular meals— 
more fruit, salads and vegetables, less heavy meats and 
rich desserts. We can drink more water, at least six 
glasses a day. 

We usually think of the doctor only when we need 
medicine. But he also can be one of the means for 
“catching” health. That is, we can think to go to him 
periodically for a thorough overhauling as a protection 
against sickness. 

The physically fit person is seldom susceptible to 
colds—it is usually the man or woman whose resistance 
has been lowered by fatigue, improper food or careless 
habits who is the common cold “catcher.” 

One of the most serious results of a seemingly 
minor cold can be tuberculosis. Neglected colds and 
coughs are all too frequently danger signs of this 
disease. It is to make the public more alert to the 
dangers that may result from “colds, flu, or what have 
you,” that the National Tuberculosis Association and 
its affiliated associations conduct their educational cam- 
paign supported by Christmas seals, 
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Abbey and Seminary 


—Late in October we had as our guest for a very 
brief period the aged Bishop of Chur, Switzerland, the 
Rt. Rev. George Schmid, who is visiting our country on 
urgent business. The renowned Abbey of Einsiedeln, 
whence came the first monks to Southern Indiana 
seventy-five years ago, lies within the jurisdiction of 
Bishop Schmid.—Father Hoefliger, also of the diocese 
of Chur, has spent the greater part of the past four 
years in the United States conducting missions and the 
forty hours’ prayer. In a recent number of the “Alte 
and Neue Welt,” a magazine that is printed in Switzer- 
land, appeared an interesting article from the pen of 
the latter on the influence of Einsiedeln on this side 
of the Atlantic through its foundation at St. Meinrad. 


—Father Prior was celebrant of the Solemn High 
Mass on All Saints. Ordinarily we have Pontifical 
High Mass on this day, but owing to the absence of 
Father Abbot, who is recuperating from an infirmity of 
long-standing, it was impossible this year. We are 
happy to report that Father Abbot is improving steadi- 
ly and that he hopes to be with us soon again. 

—Father Bede Maler, of our community, who is 
chaplain at St. Mary’s Hospital, Evansville, passed 
the sixtieth anniversary of his religious profession on 
October 24. Father Bede, who was for many years 
professor of church history, philosophy, dogmatic theol- 
ogy, and biblical branches in our seminary, was or- 
dained fifty-eight years ago on October 21. 

—tThe angel of death appeared in our midst on Sun- 
day morning, November 10, about 5 a. m., and took 
another of our priests. This time it was Father 
Augustine (John) Haberkorn, O. S. B., who was called 
hence. For several years past the deceased had been 
failing perceptibly. The funeral was held from the 
Abbey Church on the morning of the 12th, Father Prior 
being the celebrant of the Solemn Requiem, with Fa- 
ther Louis as deacon of the Mass and Father Peter as 
subdeacon. Father Eberhard functioned as master of 
ceremonies.—Father Augustine was born at Neudorf, 
Bavaria, October 12, 1876. (The funeral took place on 
the fifty-third anniversary of his birth.) In 1879 he 
accompanied his parents to the United States, settling 
with them at Evansville, Ind., where he grew up to 
manhood. In September 1898, at the age of twenty- 
two, John Haberkorn entered St. Meinrad College to 
prepare himself for the priesthood. Five years later 
he was clothed with the habit of St. Benedict and in 
the following year on September 4 he was professed as 
Frater Augustine. At the end of his theological course 
he was ordained with his class in the Abbey Church on 
June 5, 1909, by the late Auxiliary Bishop of Indianap- 
olis, Rt. Rev. Denis O’Donaghue. Shortly thereafter 
he was placed in charge of the building activities of the 
community, which office he held for nineteen years. 
The principal achievements of these years are the Ab- 
bey Library and the new Seminary, monumental works 
of buff sandstone and reinforced concrete. During this 
time also Father Augustine served as assistant pastor 
of the local parish. The Abbey Museum, of which he 
was the curator, was ever an object of his care and so- 


licitude. Under his able management the collection gf 
specimens was notably increased. Although he had but 
little spare time, the birds and the beasts that he 
mounted are specimens of his skill in the art of tay}. 
dermy.—In September a year ago Father Augustine 
was relieved of his duties at the Abbey and was sent 
to Evansville as chaplain to the Little Sisters of the 
Poor, where the burden would be lighter. He was able 
to carry on until the past summer. Having returned 
to the Abbey for a brief period, he was taken to the 
sanitarium about six weeks before his death. There he 
peacefully fell asleep in the Lord.—Father Augustine 
was a devout client of Our Blessed Lady. At her 
shrine on Monte Cassino, near which lies the Abbey 
stone quarry, he celebrated nearly all the Masses that 
were offered up on the Mount from the time of his or- 
dination to September 1928. His parents and two sis- 
ters preceded him in death. One of the latter was Sis- 
ter Baptista, O. S. B., of Ferdinand. Sister Antonia, 
of the same convent, who is another sister of the de 
ceased, was present at the funeral. R. I. P. 


—Another alumnus of St. Meinrad Seminary, class 
of ’82, to pass to the great beyond is Rev. Adelrich 
Kaelin, who died at St. Vincent Hospital, Indianapolis, 
on October 23. Father Kaelin, who was ordained on 
June 4, 1882, had been in the priesthood a little over 
forty-seven years. R. I. P. 

—On the evening of November 9th occurred at Tell 
City, Ind., the death of Mrs. Sol Snyder (nee Nancy 
Elder) the aged mother of our Father Justin, who is 
on the missions among the Sioux Indians on the Crow 
Creek Reservation at Stephan, S. D. Mrs. Snyder had 
been in poor health for some years. Father Justin 
hastened to Indiana for the funeral, but had to return 
immediately to the field of his labors without being able 
to call at the Abbey. We bespeak for him the prayers 
of our readers for the repose of the soul of his good 
mother. R. I. P. 

—Sore arms were the vogue early in November when 
the M. D. ordered a few hundred to bare the left arm 
and submit to the prick of the vaccine needle so as to 
preclude the possibility of a threatened epidemic of 
small pox. 

—The Seminary “gym” looms up in all its glory as 
the visitor leisurely rolls over the hilltop in his limou- 
sine. The exterior of the structure in its coat of buff- 
colored brick is quite attractive in the beauty of its 
architectural simplicity. Concrete floors, as well as 
stairways both within and without, have been poured 
this fall. For the speed with which the work advanced 
much credit is due to the willing workers of the Semi- 
nary who freely contributed their share of personal 
manual labor. This also helped to keep the expense 
account at a minimum, an item to be reckoned with 
where wealth does not abound. 

—Father Columban celebrated his patron feast on 
Nov. 21 for the first time as Prior of the community. 
An inspiring feature of the Solemn High Mass was the 
congregational singing in which the whole student body 
of nearly 400 voices took part. As it was also the 
feast of the Presentation of the Blessed Virgin, Kyrie 
X with Credo III was sung. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


The Alluring Path 


CHAPTER XVII 


THELMA FALLS DEEP AND Low 


HEN Lucilla reached her studio, it was early, 
and the residents of Carroll Street still had 
their shutters closed. It was a chill morning, with the 
feel of snow in the air, and in truth, hardly had she 
entered her room and lit the gas logs in the grate, than 
the first flakes came scampering down. She left her 
wraps on and stood warming her fingers at the cheer- 
ful blaze, until the icy room warmed up somewhat. 
When it was sufficiently warm, she took them off, and 
was just seating herself before her desk, when the door 
opened, and Thelma stood there shivering in the flim- 
sy, light-blue silk negligee with the gold dragons, which 
was much the worse for stains and wrinkles and wear. 
Softly she closed the door—an unusual thing with 
loud, noisy Thelma, and approached the desk with 
large, luminous eyes, and in such complete silence that 
Lucilla stared at her and wondered if she had not been 
stricken dumb. Without a word she seated herself be- 
side the desk and laid her hand on Lucilla’s. 


“Hello, old kid,” she said in a subdued voice. “I’m 
ina sort of trance; don’t wake me up, please. Noth- 
ing in the house seems quite the same.” Lucilla con- 
tinued staring at her, wondering what had happened. 
Thelma laughed a low, vibrant laugh. “You probably 
think I’ve gone dippy, don’t you? Well, perhaps I 
have.” And she sighed dreamily. Lucilla at last found 
her tongue. 

“Well, for goodness sake, let’s have the bad news. 
The suspense is terrible!” she said, with mock 


“T’ve met him, Lu.” 

“Met whom?” 

“Him. THE man. MY man. The only man in the 
world forme!” 

“Ah! The atmosphere is clearing. So Morton pro- 
posed?” Thelma nodded. 

“And I refused him.” 

“What? Then how in—” Thelma laughed merrily, 
mjoying her friend’s mystification. 

“It’s not Morton. But I knew he was my man no 
More than I looked into his eyes. Of course, -I didn’t 
Meet him in exactly a conventional way—” 


“Thel, don’t tell me you—” 
her hand. 


“Now you little Puritan, I knew you would have 
some objection ready. But where love is concerned, 
what matters how two souls are introduced to each 
other? If he doesn’t care, and I don’t, what difference 
does it make?” 


But Thelma put up 


“Well, it’s all in the viewpoint, of course. But one 
usually is introduced for propriety’s sake.” 

“Oh, that’s all Victorian bunk. We are free to-day, 
and if two people instantly like each other, why wait 
until you dig up someone who can introduce one to the 


other? It’s all foolishness, I tell you.” Lucilla 
shrugged her shoulders. 
“Well, of course, it’s your party, dear. Let’s hear 


the rest of it.” 

“Would you really like to hear how it happened?” 

“Of course I would. That is, if you can’t keep it 
secret.” 

“T have no secrets from you, Cil.” 

“Thanks; I am greatly flattered.” 

“Well, it happened this way: I went down to see if 
Mort’s car had arrived or not—I was afraid to wait too 
long, lest the chauffeur get lost in this chaotic house 
trying to find my door. Just as I came to the front 
door and looked out, a car was approaching and mak- 
ing ready to park. So I popped out and ran right up 
to the curb. It was a beauty, all shiny and new, so I 
knew it must be Mort’s. I opened the door, and our 
eyes met—it was beneath the street lamp, and we could 
see each other plainly. For a moment I was electrified; 
then I stepped in. Instead of folding over the front 
seat so I could sit at the rear, he took my arm and 
seated me beside him. Cil, don’t laugh at me when I 
tell you that I have fallen in love with Morton Lea- 
cock’s chauffeur!” Lucilla did not laugh. 

“My dear, I wouldn’t hesitate to marry a day labor- 
er if I loved him. Of course, it was a little unconven- 
tional—” 

“Pooh! Who cares about the petty fences society 
puts: around our feet? It really doesn’t mean a thing 
to me.” 

“Well, the only trouble with unconventionality is, 
that hearts sometimes get broken.” 

“Now, there you go, dashing cold water on my ro- 
mance! How can our hearts get broken if we love each 
other?” Lucilla raised her eyebrows. 

“What do you know about him? 
ried.” 


He may be mar- 
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“T don’t think he is. He is very young-looking.” 

“Perhaps he is younger than you are. Would you 
take him then?” 

“Well, really, that ought not to make any difference,” 
replied Thelma, thoughtfully twisting one of the drag- 
ons on her negligee. Lucilla put out her hand. 

“Don’t do that,” she protested. “You'll ruin it en- 
tirely.” She could not bear to see anything wilfully 
spoiled or destroyed. 

“Pshaw!” cried Thelma a little uneasily. “Now 
you’ve taken the shine off my rainbow! Why did [ 
tell you?” Lucilla patted her hand: 

“I didn’t mean to, dear. I was only warning you 
against a broken heart. It happens so often.” 

“Oh, well, why cross bridges before you come to ’em? 
I’m going to eat my cake while I have it. But to con- 
tinue: We started off, and he began to talk to me, and 
we had quite a sprightly conversation. He didn’t bring 
me straight to Sharrot’s, where Mort was to have met 
me, but began riding around. At first I didn’t care, 
being glad to prolong the meeting, but after awhile, I 
reminded him that Mort would be waiting, and that 
he’d better drive me there at once. So he did, and there 
was the usual lineup of machines, and I saw Mort 
standing at the entrance waiting for me, and looking 
anxiously in every direction. But instead of stopping 
at the front entrance, he took me to the side door, and 
let me out here. I don’t doubt but he was afraid Mort 
might ask questions, and that would have been embar- 
rassing, so I don’t blame him. And of course, Mort was 
all up in the air because I was late, and though I could 
see he didn’t like it, yet he didn’t say anthing about it. 
He did ask if the chauffeur called for me promptly, 
and I, to shield Terry—his name’s Terry—told him 
yes, but that I had been delayed at the beauty shop 
where I had had my hair done, and I hoped he hadn’t 
been waiting long, and so forth, and so on.” 

“Well, it’s quite a romance, isn’t it. You were wish- 
ing for adventure a few days ago; you can’t say you 
haven’t met it.” 

“No, but it’s about time something interesting is hap- 
pening; I’ve lived a humdrum life long enough.” 

“Let us hope you will still feel the same after you 
have gone through the adventure.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Honestly, I hope you will meet with nothing but 
happiness, and that you will hit no snags.” 

“You are such a little crepe hanger, Cil! What’s 
come over you? And, oh, yes, I’ve forgotten the best 
part of it. Just before I stepped out of the car, he 
asked if he could call for me again to-night on a little 
outing of our own.” 

“Of course, you refused?” teased Lucilla. 

“Of course I did not. I told him he might come.” 
Lucilla smiled, shook her head and turned back to her 
work. 

“What’s the matter now?” 

“You ought to find out more about him first.” 

“How am I to find out about him if I refuse to go 
with him? I don’t know of any mutual frieuds who 
might enlighten me.” 

“That’s true too; 


but watch your step, Thel.” 





“Don’t worry on that score, dearie; Thelma wasnt 
born just yesterday. I’m Irish on my mother’s sig 
and I have red hair into the bargain. I can pretty wey 
take care of myself.” 

“IT have no doubt of that—just so he doesn’t coneeg} 
anything from you.” 

“What should he conceal, you fearful old thing” 

“Oh, for all you know, he might have a wife ané 
kiddies at home.” 

“Cil, that man has nobility written all over him; 
there is delicacy and refinement in his every word ang 
movement—you know, a man can be a chauffeur, and 
yet be one of nature’s noblemen. There are men like 
that.” 

“Yes, I know. 
you think him.” 

“Why he treated me like a royal highness. Courtly— 
you know the sort.” 

“Perhaps he is a gentleman down on his fortune, 
compelled to work for a living,” suggested Lucilla, just 
by way of consolation for her other words. 

“That’s just what I felt about him! How strange 
that you should voice my very thoughts! I do hope 
Mort won’t question him; he may say something dif- 
ferent to excuse the delay, and Mort might grow sus- 
picious.” 

“Well, what of it? I suppose you have a right to go 
with him without asking Mort, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t like to get Terry into trouble, 
you know. I wouldn’t want to be the cause of his 
losing his job. Just as you say, he may be down on his 
fortune and need it badly.” 

“So Morton proposed?” 

“Yes, during dinner. He was so confident I’d accept. 
Doubtless he thought that because I’m a poor artist, I'd 
be tickled pink to have him. Ugh! He’s such a fat, 
horrid, sleek baldhead! I couldn’t bear to have him touch 
me! I hate these luxurious-looking fat men!” Lucilla 
shook with laughter, but she rather approved of Thel- 
ma’s attitude. 

“Thel, I must give it to you; I think I would trust 
you with anyone. You are so austere. I’ll admit Mort 
is a fat, well-fed bachelor, loving his ease, but my Ted 
has often said that he is absolutely above reproach. 
No one can breathe one word against his character.” 

“Well, the poor thing was surely peeved.” 

“No wonder, seeing that the first lady he ever asked 
to marry him, refused. You should feel honored.” 

“How do you know I’m the first?” 

“I know on good authority that there never was any 
other.” Thelma shrugged and looked out of the wil- 
dow. 

“Gee, I’m dying for a cigarette, and of course, you 
haven’t any, and look how it’s snowing! I wouldn't 
go out for worlds. I’m weak for want of my breakfast 
too.” 

“I’d give you some, only I haven’t a crumb in the 
place.” 

“Thanks just the same. I’m going over to make 
myself some crackers and tea before 1 faint from hun- 
ger.” Thelma arose and moved toward the door. 

“You're not the first one who discovered she couldn't 
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jive on love,” called Mrs. Rawn after her. Thelma 


stopped short, her hand on the door knob. 

“what’s that?” she said, scowling. 

“Refusing a cool million for a coach driver!” 

“Now, if you weren’t a good friend of mine, I’d ask 

if it’s any of your d-darn business?” Lucilla 
janghed slyly. 

“Did you smoke and swear in front of Mort too?” 
Thelma made a face at her friend and refused to 
answer. In another moment she was gone, and Lu- 
cila opened her manuscript and inserted a fresh sheet 
of paper in her typewriter, hoping she would be able 
to work uninterrupted for awhile. Her mind was busy 
with the new plot, and she was itching to be at it. But 
it was not to be. In five minutes Thelma returned 
with some packages in one hand, and a chocolate pot 
in the other. 

“Don’t mind if I eat my breakfast over here, do you, 
dearie?” she asked. “That blamed stove of mine 
yon'’t draw this morning—fire was out when I came 
back, and it’s as cold as the North Pole in there!” 

*That’s what comes of laziness; why don’t you clean 
out the flue?” 

“That’s what I ought to do, but it’s a ghastly job. 
I'm going to get Larry or one of the boys to do it for 
me after awhile. Meanwhile, it’s so warm and cozy 
in here—you really don’t mind if I stay, do you, dear?” 

“No, provided you keep silence and don’t spend the 
day telling me about Terry. I’ve lots of work to do.” 

“I won’t say a word; I’ll be as good as gold and 
still as a mouse. Where can I make some hot choco- 
late?” 

“I thought you were going to have tea?” 

“I was, but my canister is empty. So chocolate it 
has to be.” 

“Well, you know where the chafing dish is; you can 
heat the water on that.” Silence, for about five min- 
utes. Lucilla worked as long as she could bear the 
sound, 

“Thel, dear, there’s a pillow on the day bed.” 
ma brought it. 

“I don’t want it; it’s for you.” 

“But I never asked you for a pillow.” 

“Put it over your face while you eat; those crack- 
ers are audible as well as edible.” The pillow went 
sailing at Lucilla’s head. 

“You little crank!” cried Thelma, between mouth- 
fuls of crackers. “Oh, pardon me; I need a brick 
house to fall on me. Really, I never thought to offer 
you some.” She handed Lucilla two crackers with a 
tound of bologna between. 

“Is that what you eat for breakfast! No wonder 
you complain of indigestion!” But Lucilla took a bite 
nevertheless. 

“Well, if it weren’t snowing so hard, I’d go out to the 
store for some ham and eggs. As it is, you’ll have to 
tat what I give you.” 

“Tastes mighty good at that. Believe I’ll have some 
of that chocolate too, since you’re in such a generous 
mood.” 

“Now you're talking. Come, stop writing and feast 
with me.” 


Thel- 





“To tell the truth, I am developing just a bit of an 
appetite. I didn’t eat much for breakfast. Ted and I 
had a little argument, and that always affects me.” 
Thelma looked up inquiringly. 

“Argument? I thought you never had such things.” 

“Oh yes, sometimes. Did I show you my check?” 
She laid it out for Thelma to see. “That’s what the 
argument was about.” Thelma’s eyes opened wide. 

“Boy! That’s more than I can hope to earn in a 
year! Aren’t you proud, though?” 

“Not very; I’m disappointed.” 

“Disappointed! And why?” 

“Because Ted wasn’t in the least glad about it.” 

“Well, men are that way, I imagine. They like to 
be the sole wage earners of the family.” 

“It is so hard to have him disagree, and yet, I cannot 
be untrue to my calling.” 

“Don’t you think love is worth all the callings and 
careers in the world?” But here the chocolate, boiling 
above the spirit lamp, ran over, putting out the flame, 
and Thelma ran to wipe up the hot liquid from the 
polished surface of Lucilla’s nest-of-tables. 


(To be continued) 


The Feast of Christmas 


The pagan nations of antiquity always had a tend- 
ency to worship the sun, and their festivals in its 
honor always took place near the winter. solstice, the 
shortest day in the year. This holiday was called Satur- 
nalia among the Romans and was marked by great mer- 
riment and feasting, which extended even to the slaves. 
Gifts were exchanged, and the houses were hung with 
evergreens. A more barbarous form of this festival 
took place among the rude peoples of the north, where 
great blocks of wood blazed in honor of Odin and Thor, 
and sacrifices of men and cattle were made to them. 

The ancient Goths and Saxons called this festival 
Yule, and the primitive Teutons celebrated the season 
by decking a fir tree. The lights represented flashes of 
lightning, the golden apples, nuts, and balls symbolized 
the sun, moon, and stars, and the little animals hung in 
the branches betokened sacrifices made in gratitude to 
the sun god. 

As Christianity replaced paganism, the missionaries 
of the Church, in the tolerant spirit of their Master, 
adopted these usages, merely changing their spirit, so 
that what had been but a material celebration, became 
a festival of beauty and holiness. In England, par- 
ticularly, this festival seemed to have taken deepest 
root, Always lovers of hospitality and good cheer, they 
carried the festivities to the nth degree, and in the 
time of King Alfred, the feasting began on December 
26, and lasted until January 6, or “Twelfth Night.” 
All this period was devoted to holiday making. An 
English country gentleman kept open house, and all his 
tenantry were free to come in at will and partake of 
the good things provided. 

With the rise of Puritanism, however, the yery exist- 
ence of Christmas was threatened. Even the harmless 
good cheer and pretty customs were looked upon as 
pagan and “Popish,” and in 1621, Governor Bradford 
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went so far as to try to make the people work on that 
day, as if it were a common week day. No celebrations 
of any kind were allowed, and those who protested that 
it was against their consciences to work on that day, 

- were told to keep to their homes quietly, as no sort of 
feastings or old customs would be tolerated. In 1659 
a law was enacted in Massachusetts, that “anybody who 
was found observing, by abstinence from labor, feast- 
ing, or any other way, any such day as Christmas day, 
shall be fined five shillings.” 

Fortunately, we do not suffer from such narrow-mind- 
ed laws to-day, although there are not a few scattered 
about among us, who would like to abolish everything, 
from the President down to toadstools. They hate 
Christmas because they do not believe in anything— 
themselves included. How unhappy their lives must be! 


A Simple Bill of Fare for Christmas Dinner 


All good recipe books give bills of fare for various 
kinds of dinners, but of course, Christmas Dinner is the 
most important of the year, so we give menu below: 

First CourseE—Gladness. 

Serve hot. No two housekeepers serve it alike, but 
it depends a lot on proper remembering, and proper 
forgetting. Worries, troubles, and old injuries must be 
forgotten. Kindnesses, old friends, dear relatives, and 
only happy things must be remembered. 

ENTREES—Gentleness, Gracious Speech. 

Serve the first with sweet wine sauce of laughter. 
The second may be cooked with any sort of sweet 
herbs, such as Drollery, or Pleasant Reminiscence, 
which keeps for years, sealed or unsealed. 

SECOND CouRSE—Hospitality. 

In some houses hospitality is brought on surrounded 
with Relatives. This is very good. In others, it is 
dished up with prominent men or women as honor 
guests. This gives a fine effect to the eye, but cools too 
quickly, or does not fill the stomach properly. Perhaps 
the .sweetest and most satisfying manner of serving 
this dish is, in simple shapes—with Unfortunate Per- 
sons, lonely people from lodging houses, old people from 
old-age homes, struggling widows and poor children. 
This method, once tried, is never abandoned. 

DESSERT—Mirth, served in glasses. 

Take equal parts of Gratitude and Faith, beat up, 
and pile in snowy shapes. Set in moulds of Solid Trust 
and Patience to harden. Garnish with Love, cut in 
heartshapes. 

A dish of bonbons of Good Cheer and Kindness will 
not come amiss, and is deemed by some absolutely neces- 
sary to top off a successful and satisfying Christmas 
Dinner. 


Christmas Carol 


God rest ye, merry gentlemen; let nothing you dismay, 
For Christ, our Savior, was born on Christmas 
ay. 
The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the stars shone 
through the gray, 
When Jesus Christ, our Savior, was born on Christ- 
mas Day. 


Is there anything more thrilling than to hear, on 
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Christmas Eve, amid the laughter and chatter of 
children, the blowing of horns, the beating of drums, 
and the squeak and tinkle of toy musical instruments 
and animals, a wave of song rise up from the street, 
perhaps a quartet of men’s voices, or a group of young 
men and girls, or a troop of children, dressed as trop. 
badours or pages, and singing the oldtime carols, so that 
they might be invited in, and receive a coin or two 
for the poor? 

And while the hail and sleet pelt the window panes, 
and someone hauls out the old cutter with the bell 
harness, and comes a jingling up the street, and the 
children rush to the windows to see if it is Santa, and 
they see the hail turning to big, feathery snowflakes, 
and clap their hands because to-morrow they will be 
able to try their new sleds, do not old memories come 
rushing back to you, and does not the age-old enchant- 
ment of Christmas Eve twine itself about your heart 
anew and make a little child of you? 

“Except you become as little children, you shall not 
enter the kingdom of Heaven.” Christ became a little 
child for us; shall we be too dignified to drop all 
animosities and stiffness and pride, and become once 
again as simple, guileless children, enjoying spontane- 
ously the happy scene, laughing from the heart, re 
joicing in our neighbor’s good luck, forgiving all in- 
juries, tearing ourselves free of all entangling hatreds 
and jealousies, and looking forth upon the world clear- 
eyed and with the simplicity of a child? “Peace on 
earth to men of good will.” Let us then have the good 
will—the will to do and be good—and Peace, blessed 
Peace will follow in the wake of our earnest efforts. 


Household Hints 


Plan to make your head save your heels; if you have 
an upstairs, and every now and then you find some 
thing that belongs up there, assemble the articles all 
in one place, then, on the next trip up, take them 
along. The same when you go to the cellar or any 
other part of the house. 

If you are subject to indigestion, try taking very 
small bites of food and masticating well before swal- 
lowing. Most people eat too fast. 


Recipes 


WHITE FupGE: Take 3 cups sugar, 1 cup rich whole 
milk, and 2 or 8 tablespoons butter and boil together 
until the soft ball stage. Remove quickly and place 
in pan of cold water without mixing. When lukewarm, 
add flavoring and cocoanut, pistachio or other nuts 
and return to fire, heating slowly until mixture begins 
to stiffen. Then pour into buttered pan and mark off 
into squares. Caramel fudge may be made by adding 
caramel flavoring, and chocolate by adding cocoa of 
bitter chocolate. 

PLum PuppING: % cup suet, % cup sweet milk, % 
cup molasses, % cup sugar, % cup currants, 1% cup 
raisins, 2 cups flour, % teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon 
cloves, % teaspoon allspice, % teaspoon soda. Mix 
well, form into a ball and steam in a floured bag for 
three hours. Serve with hard sauce. 
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+ Dr. Helen’s Consulting Room + 


Conducted by HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER, M. D. 




















Dr. H—“Talking about the drugs that may be in- 
ious to the human system, we come to alcohol.” 

Mr. Rackham.—“And Ill bet you’re a prohibition- 

jst—all the women are—and now we’re in for a lecture 

m drinking. You ought to join Dolan’s housebreaking 


e. 

Dr. H—“Now, Mr. R., I don’t think you intend that 
for a compliment, but there are a great many in this 
guntry that would. However, I am not going to talk 
slong the line you think of. I will rather give you some 
idea of what alcohol is.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, you needn’t waste your breath on 
that as far as I am concerned, if you only could but tell 
where a man could get a good brand.” 

Mrs, Carey.—“For shame, Rackham, to talk to the 
Doctor that way as if she was a bootlegger.” 

Mr. R—“Well, some of them are.” 

Dr. H.—“It can easily be seen that there are many 
paths to follow in the discussion of alcohol. We do not 
want to get away too far from our subject, which is 
the effect of alcohol on the heart. But to get a clear 
idea of our subject, perhaps it would be well to go back 
to the early times when the human family was not 
aware that there was such a thing in the world.” 

Mr. R—“And when was that, I’d like to know. 
Didn’t Paul order wine unto Timothy for his stomach’s 
sake, and didn’t our Blessed Lord Himself—” 

Dr. H—“Now that will do. You have been getting 
alot of arguments in line to show your neighbors why 
it was quite proper for you to get drunk occasionally, 
and now you want to work them off on us. There was 
alcohol in one form or another in the world very early 
in the history of our race, and drinking too much of 
itseems to have been the darling vice of the ages. It 
has come down to us so intermingled with politics and 
the social life that it is a part of the great system of 
dvilization as you and I understand.” 

Mrs. Carey—“It was a very handy thing for enter- 
taining your friends—a glass of brandy or whiskey and 
apiece of cake passed any time for refreshments, and 
you would never be ashamed to serve it—no trouble at 
al either, and no washing of dishes or cooking—it was 
very handy.” 

Dr. H—“It was, and it was no wonder that its use 
became widespread. The fact remained that it was a 
most dangerous habit.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, what about it, even it was dangerous 
-4 fire is a danger but none of us are talking about 
putting a stop to all fires because there is danger in it.” 

Dr. H—“Oh, Mr. R., can’t you see that a fire is a 
Necessity, while alcohol is only a luxury?” 

Mr. R.—“I don’t know about that. A let of fires 
ate only luxuries and people get burned, and houses 
amd property destroyed, but nobody talks about pro- 

ing them.” 

Dr. H—“You are a great trial, Mr. R. You are 
Wasting time with your arguments and there is no use 





going on with you. All arguments about alcohol are 
simply a sparring match, and the victory goes to the 
best sparrer without regard to the merits of the case. 

“Now I will close this bout, and tell you a little about 
alcohol. It is a drug, for we may call it that, very 
widely distributed in nature. It is found in the vege- 
table world in almost, or perhaps I should say, in every 
plant, from trees above the ground to potatoes under 
the ground. Wherever fermentation takes place there 
alcohol is produced. It enters into the composition of 
a great number of beverages, and is perhaps the basis 
for the most popular drinks now used by the human 
family. There is no evidence that the lower animals do 
not also enjoy it. Many amusing stories are told of the 
antics of cows after indulging in some forms of malt. 

“The use of alcohol for social purposes is wide- 
spread, and harmless in itself. The abuse of it is 
fraught with such disaster to the whole social fabric, 
that we wonder why fear of it has not caused us long 
ago to banish it from commerce. 


“TI will not go into its effects in a broad way, but con- 
fine myself to its action on the individual. 

There is a tremendous difference in the effects of 
the different beverages. Beer, containing less than 
5% alcohol, produces a slightly exhilarating effect. It 
exalts sociability or produces what the Germans would 
call ‘Gemiitlichkeit.’ If beer is drunk slowly, it seldom 
produces drunkenness, as the quantity of alcohol taken 
at a time is so small that its effects pass off before 
they are reinforced by another helping. However, beer 
will produce the bad effect of a great quantity of water, 
for however good it may be to drink on an average two 
quarts of water in the twenty-four hours, the drinking 
of double that quantity will bring about the enlarge- 
ment of the blood vessels, often seen in the face and 
particularly the nose of those who drink of any bever- 
age to excess. Now as water is seldom taken to any 
great amount beyond our needs, we usually attribute 
the red face and the red nose to beer drinking, for it is 
well known that the beer drinker will not stop at a 
reasonable amount of liquid, but continue until his 
whole system is saturated, which is no healthy condi- 
tion for anyone. 

“Light wines are a very harmless drink and are used 
in some countries instead of drinking water. However, 
they are not without their risk, for enough alcohol can 
be incorporated into wine to make it a dangerous drink, 
that is, dangerous to judgment and reason as well as 
to health. 

“There is another form of drinks referred to as ‘hard 
liquor,’ and of these there is so much to be said that it 
may be as well to leave it to another lesson.” 

Mr. R.—“Well, I can tell you one thing that a good 
drink of whiskey is better for a cold than any prescrip- 
tion from a doctor. I know that, and I’ve had colds 
and colds.” 

Dr. H.—“I have no doubt but you have had, Mr. R.” 





How to Order Patterns 


Write your name and address plainly on any piece of paper, being 
sure to state number and size of pattern you want. Enclose 15¢ in 
stamps or coin( wrap coin carefully) for each pattern ordered. 
Send your order to THE GraiL FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our pat- 
terns are furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers 
of New York City. Every pattern is seam-allowing and guaranteed 
to fit perfectly. (Unless your order specifies number of pattern 
and size desired, your order will receive no attention.) 

No. 684—All-Day Sports Type. Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 39-inch material with % yard of 39-inch contrasting 
and 2 yards of ribbon. 

No. 623—Jacket Dress. Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 4%4 yards of 
39-inch material with 1% yards of 39-inch contrasting. 

No. 597—Subtle Chic. 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
39-inch material. 


Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36. 
Size 36 requires 4 yards of 


No. 649—Simple Daytime Type. Designed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3 yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 695—Affects Hip Yoke. 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
of 40-inch material. 

No. 312—Bloomer Outfit. Designed for sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
Size 4 requires 2% yards of 40-inch material with 1 yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 122—Modern Youth. Designed for sizes 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 40-inch material with 1 
yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

E-772—The butterfly mat is especially welcome 
Sizes 24 inches by 20% inches diameter. 


Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
Size 36 requires 3144 yards 


in boy's room. 


Our Large Fashion Magazine is 15 cents a copy, but only 10 
cents when ordered with a pattern. 


Just One Cold 
After Another 


If a new cold develops almost before the last 
one has cleared away, you need more resisting 
power and you can build this resisting power by 
taking Father John’s Medicine. 


This old-fashioned, pure and wholesome food 
medicine is easily taken up, even by a weakened 
system and really builds new strength with which 
to fight off colds and coughs. It soothes and heals 
the breathing passages. Its gentle laxative effect 
helps to drive out impurities and its pure food 
elements build new flesh and strength. It is safe 
to take because it is guaranteed free from alcohol 
and dangerous drugs. 





“You can obtain Father John’s Medicine at the 
nearest drug store, or send $1.20 to Father John’s 
Medicine, Lowell, Mass., for a large family size 
bottle, all charges prepaid.” 
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In every circle there is the smartest dressed woman. She bears 


and deserves that title because she makes her selection from a 
correct offering and has in mind the while that certain lines most 
become her type. 


You should not envy her but, rather, should follow her example. 


See the most attractive and charming styles and make your selec. 
tion with care. 


Fashion Books 
each 
10¢ 


The first step is to obtain the all Fashion Magazine showing all 
that is new and of good line. 


z Just send 15 cents in stamps or 
coin to THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


Subscription to 
Fashion Service 
25¢ 


Patterns 
each 
15¢ 


THE GRAIL FASHION DEPARTMENT, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Enclosed is ....... 


send me: 


cents for which please 


1 Subscription to Fashion Service 


1 Fall Fashion Book 


Pattern No. 
Pattern No. 


Pattern No. 
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PRAYER BOOKS BY FATHER LASANCE 


Boo panion will find zest in the con- 
My Prayer k flict and glory in the hope of final 


Happiness in Goodness, Re- and substantial victory.”—Mag- 
flections, Counsels, Prayers, nificat. 
and Devotions. 702 pages, 2003 Imitation leather, round 
size, 55g x 4 inches. corners, red edges ............ 2.00 
The eminent author has 2012 Imitation leather, om 
succeeded in producing a corners gold edges .............. 
veritable compendium, in 3015 American _ Seal, oa: 
portable form, of all that gold side, gold edges ........ 3.00 
the most devout, or the 4017 Turkey Morocco, gold 
most 2 amg can — roll, red under gold edges 5.00 
in the shape of a manual o e op 
devotion. It is altogether a The Catholic Girl’s 
treasure and s — be Guide. Counsels and Devotions 
= Brad — = for Girls in Ordinary Walks of 
a ation lea a Life and in Particular for the Children of Mary, 
ro Sen corners L g5 080 pages. Oblong 16mo. Size, 5% x 3% inches 
Do pie He err Seng BROT 5 “Catholic girls are sure to derive much benefit 


2012 Imitation leather, from this book. It is a 
prayerbook, a book of much 
round corners gold edges —-....-.---.-----o0------- 2.25 wise and interesting advice, and a sodality manual, 































8015 American Seal, limp, gold side, gold edges 2.75 “ei 

3023 American Morocco, limp, gold edges... 8.25 3003" Tedestian teather, round corners, red 
nee NE ES EES ees ES 2 

The Young Man’s Guide. Counsels, Reflec- 2012" Imitation leather, round corners, gold 





tions, and Prayers for Catholic Young Men. 782 edges 


pages. Oblong 32mo. Size 4% x 3% inches. 3015" American Seal, limp, gold side, gold 
“Life is a struggle, earnest and intense, and the ee ae ..... 8.00 
boys who read this book and make it a daily com- 3214 Rutland, limp, red under gold ‘edges - wave 4,25 


THE ABBEY PRESS, Book —" ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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Molly Devin s Own Cookbook 


A Cookbook For Catholic Housekeepers! 


Conveniently arranged, bound in a cover that you can 












































wash over and over without spoiling, contains more than 
| BD Pretty recipes and hints in addition to hundreds 
G of practical cooking suggestions. 
men S Some of the subjects treated are 
K) m4 Table Etiquette Saving on Meats 
CooK Boo Beautifying the Table Choice Pastry 
Left-over Cut Costs Choice Puddings 
A Variety of Menus Fish Dishes 
Food for Children Vegetables in Season 
Food for the Old Canned Vegetables 
Food for the Sick Fresh Fruits 
Food Values Canned Fruits 
Eating to Live Choice Candies 
Plain Cooking Marketing Helps 
Fancy Cooking Desserts 








Fast-Day Suggestions 
Packed in an attractive carton. Postpaid $1.00. 


The Abbey Press 
St. Meinrad Book Dept. Indiana 
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THE MEDAL 
of 
SAINT BENEDICT 


PROFIT SHARING PLAN 


Many persons at times think within themselves: 
“T wish I had become a religious.” Such an un- 
fulfilled wish can still bear fruit. All those that 
heeded not the higher call, or never even felt 
such a call, can nevertheless become affiliated 
with a religious order. They can share in its 


THE ORDER OF SAINT BENEDICT 


Saint Benedict founded his Order in the year 
529. Consequently the Order is now celebrat- 
ing its fourteen hundredth anniversary. It 
is almost as old as the Church herself. The world 
today needs the influence of Saint Benedict’s Rule, 








pact on this same page. 


TODAY THERE ARE 
BENEDICTINES IN 
TWENTY-NINE DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIES: 


; United States Italy 
Switzerland France 
Bavaria Spain 
Germany Belgium 
England Austria 
Scotland Brazil 
Portugal Canada 
Philippines Africa 
Australia Chile 
Luxembourg China 
Argentina Korea 
Palestine Poland 
Czechoslovakai Hungary 
Bahama Islands Mexico 


Island of Trinidad 


fruits at least. The BENEDICTINES will glady make 
a compact with you. Read the terms of the com- 


which so beautifully fosters the family spirit and 


filial obedience. Pra 
influence. 
ter of Saint Benedict. 








A COMPACT 


ALL PERSONS THAT WEAR THE 
MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT AND 
PRAY FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE 
BENEDICTINE ORDER SHALL SHARE 
IN ALL THE GOOD WORKS PER- 
FORMED IN THE ORDER. 








THE TERMS 


The terms are sim- 
ple. You do only two 
things: 

1. Wear the Medal of 
Saint Benedict. 

2. Pray for the exten- 
sion of the Benedic- 
tine Order. 

(How much shall you 
pray? You are free to 
choose for yourself. We 
suggest that you daily 
say the best prayer, the 
one composed by Our 
Lord, the Our Father 
only once.) 


WEAR A MEDAL OF SAINT BENEDICT 


THE RETURNS 


The advantages are 
great. In return for 
your faithful wearing 
of the Medal of Saint 
Benedict and the pray- 
er for the extension of 
his Order, you share in 
all the good works per- 
formed by the Sons 
and Daughters of Saint 
Benedict. At the pres- 
ent time there are 
about 33,000 Benedic- 
tines in the world. 


for the spread of this good 
Better still, become a Son or a Daugh- 


AIM OF BENEDIC- 


TINE. LIFE 
The Benedictine aim 
is: TOTAI OBLA- 


TION OF SELF TO 
GOD’S SERVICE. 


This oblation begins 
with a vowed, life-long 
detachment from rich- 
es, sensual pleasures, 
and self-will. It grows 
perfect: 


1. Primarily, through 
the “Opus Dei,” the 
Work of God, by which 
is meant the daily sol- 
emn worship of God 
through the Sacred 
Liturgy: chiefly the 
Mass and the Divine 
Office. St. Benedict 
says in his ag | Rule: 
“Let nothing be pre- 
ferred to the Work of 
God.” 


2. Secondarily, 
through the obedient 
performance of any 
worthy work that the 
times and circumstan- 
ces demand. 





Saint Benedict’s Medal is one of the oldest in 
existence. There is a special form of blessing for 
it, in the Catholic Ritual. For many centuries 
it has been an instrument of spiritual graces and 
bodily blessings for devout users. You, too, can 
join the vast army of Saint Benedict’s clients. 
Become a child of his benevolence, by the faithful 
wearing of his medal. 


HOW TO GET A MEDAL OF SAINT 
BENEDICT 


Send five cents (5¢) in coin or stamps—enough 
to pay the purchase price and postage—and we 
will procure TWO MEDALS for you, have them 
BLESSED IN THE GROTTO OF SAINT BEN- 
DICT, here in St. Meinrad, and mail them to 
you. Send your coin or stamps, and address, to: 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY 


A REAL BARGAIN IN GOOD CATHOLIC BOOKS 
$17.50 Worth of Books --- For Only $10.00 


MOTHER MACHREE, by Rev. Martin J. 
Scott, S. J. 


It is a beautiful story of a bey with an angel voice, 
of a sister who loved him, and of the church to 
which both gave their devoted service. A story that 
will grip the heart and every reader, just as the sing- 
ing of “‘Mother Machree” by the boy hero of this 
beautiful book, gripped the hearts of the hardened 
habitues of the East Side saloon. 


MARIA CHAPDELAINE, by Louis He- 
mon. 


This is a tale of Canadian pioneer life. The story of 
her love, her loss and her great decision is told with 
such restraint as to give a deep feeling of reality to 
this romance of life among the lonely places of “that 
great sad land whose winters are of a relentless 
rigor, whose brief enduring summers of a _ tropic 
fierceness.”’ 


FALSE PROPHETS, by Rev. James M. 
Gillis, C. S. P. 

Father Gillis in this book takes up the “False Proph- 
ets’ of our own day—Wells, Shaw, Haeckel, Freud, 
Conan Doyle, Nietsche, Mark Twain, James Harvey 
Robinson—dissects their false theories, points out 
their false philosophy, and with rapier-like thrusts 
shows that sound Catholic principles are still the 
impregnable safeguards of our lives. His brilliant 
style, his precision of thought and word, and his un- 
failing sense of humor make “False Prophets” the 
outstanding contributions to Catholic letters in many 
years. 


ONE HOUR WITH HIM, by the Very Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph L. J. Kirlin. 


This book differs altogether in scope and contents 
from previous works of its kind, by taking for 
Eucharistic meditations the popular devotions of the 
Church, such as the mysteries of the rosary, the 
Stations of the Cross, ete., also various subjects ever 
treated before from this standpoint, such as the 
Beatitudes, the Corporal Works of Mercy, ete. It is 
not a prayerbook, and yet it is a book of prayer. 


THE GATES OF OLIVET, by Lucille 
Borden. 


This delightful story of a girl’s struggle to realize a 
beautiful ideal, introduces a new author to Catholic 
readers. “The Gates of Olivet’’ is a Catholic novel 
of a new order—a finely written story with no more 
religion in it than in our everyday life. A charming 
romance into which the author has woven the grace, 
mystery, and beauty of an aesthetic religion. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, by Thom- 
as &@ Kempis. 
“The Imitation of Christ” is the ‘story of a human 
soul, in which is caught up the reflection of countless 
other souls with the same yearnings, the same striv- 
ings, the same doubts and uncertainties and tor- 
ments of unrest. It is the voice of the race calling 
across the chasm of the years. The most exquisite 
document after those of the New Testament, of all 
the documents the Christian spirit has ever inspired. 


LITTLE ‘BROTHER FRANCIS OF AS- 
SISI, by Michael Williams. 


Brother Francis is a favorite Saint of the children. 
That man who talked to the birds, who made the 
wolf his friend, that man who in his youth turned 
from life of adventure and excitement to live in ut- 
most simplicity, will never fail to hold the growing 
boy. He lived as a child might dream of living, or 
play at living, and a child understands his sympathy 
for flowers, birds, animals and his essential friendli- 
ness. Michael Williams has written to reach these 
young people and also their parents. 


THE HIGH ROMANCE, by Michael Wil- 
liams. 


The spiritual autobiography of a journalist who 
though baptized a Catholic gave up the practice of 
his religion while still a boy, lost his Faith, and after 
twenty years of wandering among nearly all the 
“isms,” was led back to the Church. His entry into 
newspaper work, his brave fight against disease, his 
spiritual conversion—all these are described in chap- 
ters which interest and completely charm the reader. 
The account of his conversion to Catholicism is one 
of the finest gems of modern spirituality. 


THE WHITE SISTER, by F. 
Crawford. 


Marion Crawford is better known to Catholic readers 
than any other novelist. He has written over 40 
volumes, of which “The White Sister’ is probably 
the most popular. This book has gone through 19 
editions, and in 1922 it was filmed and shown in 
most of the movie theaters in the Country. 


GOLD MUST BE TRIED BY FIRE, by 
Richard Aumerle Maher. 


In this book the author has 
figure in Daidie Grattan. The story is her story from 
the day when she revolts at the monotony and 
drudgery of her existence as a mill hand, through 
that period when something closely akin to tragedy 
touches her, to that happier time which sees the 
fulfillment of her dream. A strong story, firmly 
grasped, tersely and vigorously told. 


Marion 


quite an interesting 


Se 


ABBEY PRESS BOOK DEPT., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith please find $10.00 for 
which send me THE GRAIL CATHOLIC LIBRARY. 
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l These Books are Not Sold Separately. We 
| Cannot Break Sets or Make Substitutions. 
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BOOKS—THE IDEAL GIFTS . 
for weddings, commencements, graduations, ~ 
birthdays, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, ete ; 
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